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THE CHILD'S BOOK-—REAL AND IDEAL: By E. VY. Lucas, Alice B. Gomme 
and Grant Richards 


MR. KRUGER AS HERO. 


MRS. GREEN—XI. JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ PLAY 


FARM-BURNING AND JUSTICE: A Word to Parliament 


MR. ZANGWILL’S IMPEACHMENT. 
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THE 


IRTERRATIONAL 
FUR STORG 


GENTLEMEN S 






FUR-LINED 


OVERCOATS 


ready for 


immediate wear 


163 and 165 Regent Street, 


LONDON, W. 





THE PATENT 


SELF-GLOSINS BRACELETS 


(SAUNDERS & SHEPHERD'S), 


Made in Plain Never slip. 
Gold, also with " ror mapa 
exible and com- 
nerihestnlonees fortable. Will 
centre. 





fit any wrist. 
A Charming Christmas Present. Of all Leading Jewellers. 


CAUTION,.— Please see that you get the Original, SAUNDERS, & Suernern’s being 
the only ones with TRELLIS EVEN “SELF-CLOSING” ACTION, ensuring 
greatest comfort. Patent rights rigidly protected. 


Wholesale only. Saunpers & Suernerp, Limitep, Lonpon. 











ScoTT ADIE, 


Che Royal Scotch Warehouse, 
115-1154 RECENT sT., LONDON, W. 





GOLF CAPES 
INVERNESS CAPES 
TRAVELLING ULSTERS 
CYCLING GOWNS 
DRIVING COATS 
RAILWAY RUGS 
PLAIDS AND SHAWLS 





Price List post free 


SCOTT ADIE, cus Cee CAPE 
Cailor to the Roval Family, Being double breasted tb 
RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. 9 and winter wear. 














PREVENT FRAUD 


of CHEAP GERMAN air-tubes fitted to genuine outer 
covers of 





. DUNLOP JYRES ‘ 


by examining Trade Mark of air-tube. 
Doubtful tyres reported on at any of our depots, 
No charge. 
The most expensive rubber made is employed in 
GENUINE Dunlop air-tubes. 


Alma Street, Coventry ; 14 Regent Street, S.W. ; 160 to 166 Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 




















WALSINGHAM ‘vst HOTEL 


And RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILL YW. 
Overlooking the Green Park, LONDON, W. 





Telegraphic Address: ‘‘SOIGNE, LONDON. Telephone: Gerrard. 








This being an enlarged issue the cost for transmission abroad will be 13d. 
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AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 








RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY'S WELL-KNOWN 
COLLECTIONS. 


Drawings by Holbein at Windsor Castle. 


By Gracious Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. A New Series of Re- 

productions of Twenty-eight of the Principal Drawings in this Renowned 

Collection. The Autotype Copies are made in every case to exact size of the 

Originals, and the Colour of the Drawings and Paper is imitated as clcsely 
as possible. The prices range from 4s. to 8s. each. 


i The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. Auto- 


type Reproductions of Notable Works of Modern English Art from th’s 
} Collection. The Series includes examples by Lord Leighton, Herkomer, 
le Albert. Moore, Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, 
&c. The Autotypes measure about 23 inches longest line, and are published 
at 21s. each. 


The Wallace Collection, Hertford House. 


Autotype Copies of about Forty of the most interesting Pictures in these 
Galleries. ‘ihe Masters represented include Reynolds, Gainsborous gh, 
Romney, Boucher, Lancret, Fragonard, Greuze, W atte au, Meissonier, 
Decamps, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Wouverman, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, 
Ac. 


The National Gallery of British Art (Tate 


Gallery). An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in 
this Popular Collection, embracing representative Works of Constable, 
Bonington, Landszer, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Ross« tti, 
and others. 
















Full Particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and Modern Masters 
are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New 
Edition, with upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the 
Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. Post free, 1s. 

FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art character, and prove 
acceptable Presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 

Librory, Dining-room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 












A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
fHE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE with MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000, | 


More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims by death 
during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that 
the premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of | 
: over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
| 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1834. 


























Large Reserves. Low Premiums. Large Annual Cash Bonuses. | 


For 40 years the Annual Reductions of Premium on With-Profit Policies of six years’ 
standing have equalled 


45 PER CENT. OF THE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 
Life Interests and Reversions Purchased, or Advances made thereon. 


ae Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 














WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 


265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. | 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. | 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books at Reduced Prices. 
MODERN BOOKS.—Containing also the Best Novels. 
FRENCH LITERATURE.—A Popular Selection, 












Every Library, Small and Large, should be 
Entirely Fitted up with 


THE WERNICKE PATENT 
ELASTIC BOOKCASES. 





FREE. Every Lover of Books, and everyone who has a 

Library (whether large or small), should send for 
our dainty illustrated No. 29 Booklet, fully explaining this wonder- 
ful system, free by return of post, to readers of Zhe Outlook, or 
inquire of your Bookseller. 


Large enough for 
10,000 Books ! 

Small enough for 
10 Books! 


Always Complete ! 
Never Finished! 


Every good Library grows 
constantly. The only kind of 
Bookcase for a Growing 
Library is a Growing Book- 
case. 








The only kind of Bookcase for any Library is the 


WERNICKE ELASTIC 


—whether your Library is a growing one or a stationary one. 


It is a perfect home for the books. It is dust-proof. The 
doors shut themselves. You can get any shelf of books 
without opening the door of any other shelf. 


THOS. TURNER (tevester), Litd., 
44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
23 Snow Hill, BIRMINGHAM; LEICESTER; and at 
19 Market Street, BRADFORD. 
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[South African Review. 


CAPE BRITISHER: Carrots ain't no good for him, Gov’nor; try sjamboks! 











A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING, 


On the instalment plan. USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRE- 
am war SENTS. At very Moderate 
Prices. NORMAN & STACEY 
have now on SALE at their new 
Show-rooms, 118 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, a Private Collection of 
Genuine Sueraton, Chippen- 
dale, and Marguerterie Furni- 
TURE, together with examples of 
Louis XV, and XVI. Cabinets 
and Upholstered Goods which 
recently obtained the HiGHEsT 
AWARD at the ExuIbITION rgo0o. 
Owing to the great demand for 
Genuine Specimens of the old 
Makers, intending customers are 
strongly advised to call and 
wij inspect these Exhibits without 
delay. 














Moderate Prices, Free Delivery Town or Country. 





Call and view stock before Furnishing locally. 


118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
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PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 57 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E., 

and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON & WID- 
LAKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University examinations. London School 
in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Margaret's Bay School on cliffs overlcoking sea 
and open country, most healthy. Tennis, hoobey, drilling, &c. 


ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Headmaster—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate; reduction for sons of 
clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation. Bracing air. Preparation 
for Professions, Business Life, and Universities. Private chapel, carpenters’ shop, 
swimming bath, &c.—For prospectus, &c., apply, HEADMASTER. 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. 
(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) 


Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships 
obtainable at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo. 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s. Post 


free, 1s. 4d. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if desired and particulars of requirements 
are given. 











AUCTION. 


By direction of the Executors of the late M. Bull, Esq., of Evercreech ; W. Phillips, 
Esq., of Highbury, and several smaller properties. —77 Chancery Lane, W.C 


MESSRS. MICHAEL FARADAY & RODGERS will sell 
K ,by AUCTION at the Rooms as above, on Wednesday, December 19, 19<0, at 
one o'clock, a COLLECTION of OIL PAINTINGS and WA'TER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS, the examples including the names of David Cox, George Morland, 
Vicat Cole, R.A., Thomas Ireland, R.I, Phil R. Morris, A.R.A., Fredk. Goodall, 

-A, David Roberts, R.A., W. L. Wyllie, A®.A., G. W. Cooke, R.A., Sir J. E. 
Millais, R.A., T. B. Hardy, R.B.A., John Linnell and many others ; also a small col- 
lection of ENG RAVINGS, 

May be viewed two days prior and Catalogue had of the Auctioneers, at their 
Offices, 77 Chancery Lane. Telephone No. 444 Holborn, 








Fora 
Xmas 
Present 
there is 
nothing so 
appropriate, 
pleasing, 
or 


satisfactory 
asa 


CIE 


AND TUE 
PARKE 
JOINTL so 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


Go hand in hand. If you 
want pen-peace, the smooth, 
swift, simple Parker will give 
it. It has neither screw 
joint or nozzle, but a perfectly 
smooth barrel from tip to tip, 
making it 
2 
Jointless, 

TI ret of its simplicity 
and perfection is the famous 
‘Lucky Curve,’’ 

Combined with our new 
Spring Lock Device. 
Also fitted with our Anti= 

Break Cap. Ask your dealer 
to let you try a Parker. Now 
and then a dealer tries to sell 
an old-style pen instead; in 
such a case write us. If you 
want to investigate send for 
our valuable Guarantee and 
interesting Booklet, Free. 
























Parker 
Or if you need a pen at once 
and our Gravity Stylo at 3/6 
| THE PARKER PEN CO., 


Jointiess 
, our No. o20, Frice 10/6, 
5 | Rr offers extraordinary value ; 

WH 
Lucky Cu rve | Z isthe best inthe World, Sent 
by post on receipt of price 
Pen. | Largest IManufacturers of Fountain Pens in the World, 


4 | if your dealer will not supp'y you. 
Fountain || 
193 & 195, Oxford Street, London, W. 























botels 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Sunny site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 

BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.— ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. ead-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Senitary certificate. 
antain ‘Wer 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL.—Centre oi spienaid xa 

front; electric light throughout. Lift to all floors. Sea water swimming bath. 
Inclusive terms (if desired) from 12s. daily or 34 guinea. weekly. For further par- 
ticulars apply to MANAGER. 





Deanrietar 
‘ 








BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’s HOTEL, fac.iug Sea, Cel tral 
position. First-class moderate tariff. Electr.c light. Bath rooms. Excellent 
cuisine, Best wines, Trunk Telephone (N 124). 


S. S. TITT, Propr'etor. 
Cc 
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UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
SERVICE. 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, DELAGOA BAY, 
BEIRA, AND MAURITIUS. 


South- 
Steamers. 


co 
(via Madeira) . oeeccee 
xtfAVONDALE c ASTLE 
(via Las Palmas) 
xtGREEK | 
(via Las Palmas) 
*TANTALLON CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ......+e006 ecece 
+MOOR 
(via Teneriffe) 
*DUNOTTAR CASTLE 
(via Madeira) 
xtLISMORE CASTLE 
(via Las Palmas) .....++++ 
§WISTOW HALL 
(via Las Palmas) - 
* Royal Mail Steamer. t Intermediate Steamer. 


x To Delagoa Bay. t Beira Steamer. 
§ Mauritius Steamer. 





Union-Castle Special Express ‘Trains leave Waterloo for 
Southampton every Saturday. 

Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
3 Fenchurch Street. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 








Readers who respond to any of the Advertisements 
will greatly oblige by mentioning THE OUT- 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


=" ‘BLACK 2 WHITE ; 


SCOTER warsey mance 
aie Luma coment 


JAMES BUCHANAN &CO, 


“SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. te QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


| ‘THE PRINCE or WALES, 


———.. 


| OCEAN SERVICES 
F p A AND ROUND THE 
«f 0. WORLD TRIPS. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
" HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS, 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 





THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL AUTUMN CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islz ands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 15s., according to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months. 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 


FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 








LOOK. 
GENUINE 
TOBACCO. 9 
GUARANTEED 
PURE. 
NATURAL 
FLAVOUR. 
NATURAL 
AROMA. 
OLD 


MIXTURE. 32 


TOBACCO. 


For Thirty Years the Irish National 
Smoking Mixture. 











SMOKERS 
SHOULD 
TRY IT 
@& JUDGE FOR 
THEMSELVES. 











BELFAST. / 








CARLTON HOTEL, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 


Telephone : ‘* 1600 Gerrard.” 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


Specialities in Writing Tables for 


AUTHORS BARRISTERS EDITORS 


PHYSICIANS ACCOUNTANTS 
AND OTHER 


BUSY & OFT INTERRUPTED MEN 


| wa ea ak ld 
—— 


= 


* shutter-front writing table, in oak, 
paneled sides and back, fitted with drawers, sliding 
trays, smaller drawers, pigeon holes, shelves, racks, 
&ce., 4 ft. 2 in. 

“ Oakiey” _— * and — chair in stamped 
leather... ...0 coves 


£28 12s. 6d. 


£2 10s, Od. 


The chair caw-also be supplied stained mahogany or walnut. 
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A BERLIN 


Von Butow. The venerable and heroic President may 
be upon us any minute. 
WituHetm. So? Now where could I go? 


Mr. KruGer is an astute man, not sentimental, not 
easily blinded as to motives, and a past master in calcu- 
lating motives. His eye is never off his purposes, and he 
fortifies them by constant references to the Old Testament 
in a way that the Hebrew race might envy. What, we 
wonder, does he really think he has gained from the 
Parisian effervescence? If he knows the Parisians, not 
much; if he knows the world, nothing at all. The one 
thing that need trouble this country in regard to 
his apparently triumphal progress is the possibility 
of foreign intervention. He has this consideration 
in his favour—that other nations would like to find 
in him a pretext for diplomatic interference. On Thurs- 
day the French Chamber of Deputies passed a vote 
of respectful sympathy with him. No more is possible. 
Mr. Kruger proceeds shortly to Holland. There also, no 
doubt, a vote of more than respectful sympathy awaits 
him. And what then? He goes to Germany in vain ; his 
projected visit to the United States is abandoned ; Russia 
does not want him ; and, in fact, the end is near. But if 
all the nations of the world were to welcome him, what 
could he hope for then? , History shows examples, it is 
true, of great results achieved by popular sentiment and 
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agitation. Garibaldi and the freeing of Italy from the 
trammels of the Vatican recur to the memory. But there 
is this difference : Mr.. Kruger’s hands are not clean; he 
himself provoked the calamity which has overtaken him ; 
and his ‘‘ cause” is not the cause of a true people. No 
country in the world but knows that British rule is better 
than Boer rule, and no combination of countries dare 


provoke the enmity of Britain, Canada, Australasia, and 
half South Africa in union. 


Tue Household Cavalry are home again—not to civic 
feast and prolonged excitement, but to their duties as 
soldiers, A striking scene was witnessed on Thursday 
last at the Knightsbridge Barracks. As the ‘‘ Blues” 
swung into the quadrangle they were greeted by the 
cheers and acclamations of the crowd of friends, and 
more than friends, assembled to welcome them. But 
never a man fell out of step or forgot his soldiership as 
they marched on, wheeled into perfect line, and stood at 
*‘ Attention.” The order to dismiss was almost imme- 
diately given, it is true, and then the men ran to the 
welcome that awaited them from children, wives, sweet- 
hearts, and relatives. But that minute or two of soldierlike 
reserve and silence meant discipline and duty, respect for 
self and the calling, without which organised men are mere 
mobs. Very touching, also, it was to see those men 
who had no friends to meet them carried off shoulder- 
high by comrades in barracks. The entire force which 
marched into London on Thursday— Guards and Canadians 
alike—were greeted with a genuine and unmistakable 
warmth. Their record of fighting is a remarkable one. 
Probably never in the history of war has a body of cavalry 
gone so far and done so much in the time. For the most 
part they were with General French, beginning with the 
dash to Kimberley. What that means need not be 
repeated. While the Household Cavalry, and the 
Colonials, are returned, or returning, and the C.1.V.’s are 
being disbanded, there are reports of discontent on the 
part of the Yeomanry at being kept so long at the front. 
If the Yeomanry and their letter-writing friends at home 
are wise, they will take this retention as a compliment. 
There is work to be done for the Empire, and they are 
asked to do it. To grumble and speak of this service 
not being in the bargain is to be somewhat less than a 
soldier. The spirit of true service and soldierlike courage 
is to be seen at its highest in the speech at Liverpool, on 
Thursday, of the Canadian trooper who has returned 
sightless. He has no regrets, or sense of calamity, to 
express, but only unflinching acceptance of his fate and 
devotion to the cause he went out to fight. Most 
remarkable is the day and time that produces private 
soldiers of this height of thought and action. 


THE question of the relation of Cabinet Ministers to 
commercial concerns likely to be affected by their office is 
a difficult one. It would prove practically impossible to 
define the limits and conditions of personal interest, 
although in concrete cases there may be little doubt as 
to the line which personal honour would dictate. A great 
deal of controversy has recently centred round Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. Now sixteen years ago Mr. 
Chamberlain thus defined his position through a corre- 
spondent : 

For many years past, having entered upon a political 
career, I determined to retire absolutely from the control or 
conduct of any business or commercial concerns of any kind 
whatever. It is perfectly true that I am interested in your 
own and some other commercial undertakings, but only as a 
shareholder, like any other member of the British public. 
For these reasons I regret I cannot assist you, or interfere in 
any way— 


and we think it must be admitted that he has acted up to 
the spirit of this declaration. All the charges directed 
against him during the recent e'ectoral campaign are in 
the main ‘‘ constructive.” No single instance of misused 
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influence has been alleged, and until that is done and 
proved—which the public will prefer to believe impossible— 
Mr. Chamberlain’s personal honour remains unimpeached. 
‘* Fishing ” inquiries in the newspapers on party lines are 
the least creditable means that can be’ employed to 
preserve the high character which ought to and does 
characterise a British Government individually and col- 
lectively. The case of Mr. Austen Chamberlain is not the 
same. He has, as a Minister of the Crown, persisted 
in holding the directorship of a company receiving State 
contracts, and he will no doubt see the wisdom of follow- 
ing the principle laid down by his father in the extract we 
have quoted. 


Ministers in China are not what they were. A year 
ago they spoke for their Governments. Now their 
Governments seem inclined to repudiate them all round. 
The reason—and it seems a sufficient one—is that owing 
to the personal sufferings of most of them in a deadly 
siege they are not in a position now to judge impartially 
as between China and the nations. Most striking of all 
is the detachment of the United States from the counsels 
of Mr. Conger. She has made this plain to the world and 
to him, and seems in a fair way to become the champion 
of China. Considering that it was American missionaries 
upon whom some of the worst atrocities were perpetrated, 
the mood of the United States is remarkable. Her 
role in China at this moment is precisely the rdle 
that has earned for Britain in the past her out- 
standing fame among half-civilised and pagan peoples. 
Reasonable clemency is more potent in its effects 
than threat and fury, even when backed up by 
gunboats and armies. This reasonable clemency is 
Britain’s ancient renown and her chief source of strength 
in the world.- At the moment it seems as if the United 
States were, by natural inclination of statesmen rather 
than by deliberate policy, about to stand between China 
and the menaces of an armed Christendom demanding her 
humiliation, Undoubtedly the methods of the United 
States will have more effect in the end than the furious 
fulminations of Germany. By tradition and instinct British 
policy leans to methods of clemency, and there are signs 
that Lord Salisbury may once again incline to common 
action with Washington—the action of common sentiments 
and common interests. The isolation of Germany would 
then be complete, for warlike operations are of the essence 
of her position in China. Nations like Britain and the 
United States look upon war as a last resort. In any 
case, China knows full well that the Ministers have not 
the power to utter a last word; the nations cannot 


agree on a last word—and governing China goes un- 
beheaded. 


Tue latest manifesto of the Navy League is perhaps 
the most convincing document ever issued by that organisa- 
tion, and emphasises the statement by Lord Charles 
Beresford that we are like a man who has purchased a 
perfect fire service and neglects to put it into his house 
until the building is actually ablaze. The Navy League 
are anxious to concentrate public attention on two points 
of principle—(1) the necessity of reconsidering the standard 
(which is not now attained) of simple equality with the 
navies of any two foreign Powers; and (2) the necessity 
for placing and maintainieg our two fighting fleets on a 
war footing. Until a satisfactory standard of comparison 
has been adopted the first point may be waived, but the 
second point cannot be waived or postponed. At present 
the Channel Squadron consists of eight battleships and 
seven cruisers, two of which are too small to be of any 
service except as despatch boats, and one cruiser has been 
for months in dockyard hands, where she will certainly 
remain until the end of the year. Thus, instead of having 
two cruisers for every battleship, which for more than a 
century has been recognised as the proper complement, 
we have two battleships for each cruiser. In time of war 
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we should probably hurry into the squadron more cruisers, 
and so make our tale of bricks, forgetting that for 
nearly two years Sir H. Rawson has been drilling and 
exercising his fleet with such persistence and skill that he 
now knows with precision what is the fighting weight of 
the machine he handles. Months ago additional cruisers 
might have been drafted into the Channel Squadron, for 
the ships and men are all ready for service ; but instead of 
that we deliberately wait for the outbreak of war and 
then handicap the admiral with a lot of raw material. In 
the Mediterranean we are in still worse case, for there we 
have ten battleships of four distinct types, and only four 
cruisers that can be said to possess any scouting value. 
And yet the nominal strength of the Mediterranean 
Squadron is forty-eight ships. We can, therefore, fully 
appreciate Lord Charles Beresford’s promise that he will 
have some curious information to give the country on his 
return to half-pay. 


It used to be a favourite assertion that express trains 
were safer than those of ordinary speed. Statistics were 
said to prove it. The fact, of course, was that the lines 
were rigorously cleared and kept for the expresses, and 
signalmen were specially on the alert for them. The 
appalling disaster to the ‘‘ South Express” between 
Bayonne and Dax the other day directed attention 
anew to the subject. Any one who has closely watched a 
high-speed train pass must have noticed how constantly 
the engine jumps. Doubtless it does not leap straight up 
on all its four wheels at once, but nevertheless besides the 
lateral rocking, which is violent at all times, it betrays a 
tendency to rise, under the tremendous propulsion, clear 
of the rails. One such special jump, coinciding with 
some fault of the permanent way, a defective rail, 
or one of the many other imaginable contingencies, 
would account for any accident. Whether the true reason 
of failure in trains that derail themselves and get smashed 
up is ever discovered may be doubted. In the general 
destruction it can only be probability that decides on the 
particular thing at fault. But with high-speed trains 
certain it is that everything must be perfect. There must 
be no flaw anywhere ; and if there is one, high speed will 
reveal it more quickly than slow speed, and more dire 
consequences will result to the ‘‘express”’ than to the 
‘‘ ordinary” train. The ‘‘ South Express” was running, 
according to its programme, at sixty-two miles an hour, 
the highest speed of any part of its journey ; but express 
drivers with a reputation to maintain have a habit of 
making up for unavoidable losses of time by extra bursts, 
and the statement that this train was running at seventy- 
five miles an hour may be correct. Of course, while man- 
kind remains mortal there will continue to be railway 
accidents, and nobody will shun an express because of the 
latest disaster. 


Tue Penrhyn Quarry dispute between men and masters 
has all the old familiar characteristics. It is wrapped up 
in a mass of technicalities which no one unfamiliar with 
the business of slate-quarrying can hope to understand ; 
but the chief difficulty here, as in the Taff Vale and the 
Great Eastern Railway movements, is to get men and 
employers together on a common ground. Once more 
the men’s “‘ Union” plays its part, and the day is probably 
gone for ever when these ‘‘ Unions” can be neglected 
with impunity. There is an increasing tendency among 
working-men to entrust their interests to representative 
bodies of themselves. Opposing this tendency there is a 
stubborn determination on the part of employers to resent 
the intermediation of these ‘‘ Unions,” and even to deny 
their representative functions. This opposition is bound 
to go under, whatever law or sentiment may do or 
say ina contrary sense. The thinking onlooker sees in 
these unions of men an embodiment of orderly organi- 
sation that in itself is an indication of increasing 
civilisation. These bodies represent plainly enough 
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the determination of masses of men not to be considered 
merely as elements of wealth-making, of no more conse- 
quence than machinery or plant. Wisdom in action is not 
more often on one side than the other. The criticism of 
men who never did a day's labour with their hands in their 
lives is bound to be one-sided unless imagination comes to 
their aid. Hard bodily labour, day in day out, tends to 
degrade mind and body. Society arrangements, with 
free education, franchise, working-men’s institutes, and 
what not, theoretically work to the end of counteracting 
this degradation. The trades’ unions are the men’s own 
tribute to their desires for moral and physical improve- 
ment. The sooner the law makes them liable to be sued 
the better, for having laid liabilities upon them the law’s 


recognition will have to take a wider scope and admit them . 


to their true place in society. As objects of enmity they are 
dangerous ; as embodiments of order they can be made 
valuable. 


Sir CUTHBERT QUILTER’s Pure Beer Bill must be re- 
introduced some day, in spite of the brewer and his experts 
and the shallow laugh of Parliamentarians. That will, we 
trust, be one outcome of the alarming discovery of this 
week that 500 persons in Manchester and Salford are 
suffering fromthe effects of beer poisoning. It was 
John Bright’s avowed opinion (in respect to the cotton 
trade) that “adulteration is a form of competition.” It 
was Mr. Gladstone’s declared policy of the Free Mash 
Tub—his issue of a licence to brewers to make beer of 
what they chose—which led inevitably to the habituation 
of the British labouring classes to a decoction of glucose 
and of inverted sugar manufactured from_ inferior 
vegetable products, the whole flavoured with chemicals 
themselves reeking with secondary impurities. Mr. Glad- 
stone relied on its being, as he supposed, the interest of 
the brewer to safeguard the health of his customers: 
whereas it is his more direct interest to go as far as pos- 
sible in the way of adulteration without discovery; ever 
to encroach in the way of deterioration ; still to pile sub- 
stitute on substitute, cheap by-product on doubtful 
flavouring. The full development of the system is seen in 
the export trade, where preservatives are used in excess 
to keep beer which from the poverty, uncleanness, or in- 
feriority of its ingredients would not otherwise stand the 
voyage through the tropics; till a case of apparently 
most innocent lager, bright, light, and wholesome, is 
really full of cumulative chemical poisons. It is the same 
as with the dairy trade, where preservatives are used as 
a substitute for cleanliness, purity, and quick distribution. 
One road to Temperance is by Sound Beer. And the 
domestic policy of the Conservative party should be 
founded on clean food products and the enforcement of 
honesty in production. 


Here and there regret has been expressed at the ready 
consent of the Dean and Chapter to the interment of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s remains in St. Paul’s. This complaint 
springs from insufficient knowledge. Because the Cathedral 
is not encumbered like Westminster Abbey by ostentatious 
monuments of forgotten people, the idea has grown up 
that sepulture in the mausoleum of Wren, Nelson, and 
Wellington is an honour to be most jealously dispensed. 
But five minutes among the slabs and brasses of the crypt 
will teach the Londoner what the country cousin knows 
alread y—that though Sir Arthur Sullivanwas byno meansa 
great and immortal genius, his will not be the meanest name 
inscribed under those spacious vaults. It turns out that the 
dead composer’s last work was a Te Deum of national 
thanksgiving for the success of our arms in South Africa. 
When the hour of complete victory comes and we can 
gather under the dome to sing this last hymn of praise, 
it should be easier for us than it else had been to sound 
that undertone of sadness which should accompany every 
Te Deum after war. Thanks for victory won at a cost of 
ten thousand gallant lives ought not to be quite the same 
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as thanks for a Jubilee or a harvest home, anda Te Deum 
cannot well have a vaunting and heartless ring when men 
chant it above its author's grave. 


THE Germans at the Comedy Theatre have lately 
treated us to an adaptation of M. Bisson’s ‘‘ Les Surprises 
du Divorce” and a favourite comedy in verse by F. 
v. Schoenthan and F. Koppel-Ellfeld. The latter play, 
‘* Renaissance,” is of the sort that our Mr. Louis N. 
Parker fails in. Like ‘‘The Termagant” and ‘‘ The 
Swashbuckler” it wanders through a picturesque period ; 
but, instead of straying, holds its own, and charms us not 
only with the freshness and interest of its story, but by a 
capable handling of rhyme and language that is quite un- 
common. The period is that of the Renaissance, we are 
in Italy, and the hero is a celebrated painter who has 
come to decorate the private chapel of a widowed 
Marchesa. The authors have well understood the signi- 
ficance and beauty of a time when Art made a triumphant 
progress through Europe; and the company, seemingly 
persons of culture, fully realised the spirit of this excur- 
sion into the bygone glories of Merrie Italy. Fri. Luli 
Euler in particular charmed her audience by the spirit and 
tenderness with which she rendered the boy Vittorino, the 
pupil who, after studying under the painter Silvio, goes 
to Florence, where Vasari no doubt found him. ‘ Re- 
naissance”” has been followed by ‘‘ Jugend von Heute,” 
an ultra-modern play, of which more next week. 


Ir was rather a tentative speech which Dr. Lodge 
delivered on Wednesday, in his capacity as Principal of the 
Birmingham University, before the governors, professors, 
undergraduates, and their friends. He spoke somewhat 
vaguely of the high aims to be set before the new Uni- 
versity ; but we wish to draw attention to his remarks on 
examinations. Very properly, he proposes to hold these, 
not directly after the lectures have been completed, but 
with an interval between, during which the students’ know- 
ledge may have settled down, so to speak, from the 
turbidity of the pumping-in. Why not go a step further, 
and reconsider the question of examinations as a whole? 
Let examinations, strictly so-called, be reserved for ele- 
mentary and pass work; let the honours degree be 
awarded on a test, consisting partly of papers of ques- 
tions, partly of a strict viva voce investigation, and partly 
by research or essay done at leisure. Birmingham is not 
hidebound by tradition, and has a great opportunity now. 


Mr. Henson, the new Canon of Westminster, has 
been lamenting the declining power of the pulpit and the 
uninspiring nature of the average modern sermon. He 
says that the competing influence of books and news- 
papers has lessened the importance of pulpit utterances, 
and this is obviously true, though there are many to whom 
the speaking voice appeals as no printed page can do. 
But, putting aside men of exceptional gifts, we doubt if 
the average sermon of to-day is not better than the 
average sermon of twenty years ago. Canon Henson 
attributes the alleged decline in preaching to ‘‘ excessive 
devotion to ritual.” Has he nothing to say of the lack of 
time for preparing sermons in the rush of modern parochial 
life, the very inadequate training in this subject given by 
the theological colleges, and the fact that with the enor- 
mous increase in the number of services the clergy 
nowadays have to preach far too often ? No doubt sermons 
are shorter than they used to be; but this adds to, rather 
than lessens, the need of careful preparation, for, contrary 
to the popular impression, it is harder to preach a good 
short sermon than a good long one. We should like to 
see every man who intends to be ordained compelled to take 
part in such debates as those of the Union at Oxford or 
Cambridge. There can be no more wholesome check on 
the tendency to talk nonsense than to have received your 
oratorical training in a school where an opponent is lying 
in wait to make mincemeat of your arguments. 
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FARM-BURNING AND JUSTICE 


PARLIAMENT meets on Monday. Its business is to vote 
money for the expenses of the war in South Africa, and 
the money will be voted as for a purpose which the nation 
has at heart whatever its cost. From its steady object 
of finally and completely assimilating South Africa to the 
Empire, this country is not to be turned either by a 
well-meaning but misplaced sentimentalism at home 
or by the easy applause now being bestowed upon 
Mr. Kruger abroad. Doubtless, and rightly, a certain 
section of Parliament will avail of its ancient privi- 
lege when voting supplies to push home on the 
Government the question of the treatment of the 
Boers by our generals in the field. So many vague and 
unsupported statements have been made as to farm- 
burning and other military reprisals that it is desirable the 
plain truth should once for all be set forth and our pro- 
ceedings explained and justified. The time has passed 
for discussing whether we ought to have gone to war. 
We have gone to war, and, as M. Loubet reminded Mr, 
Kruger the other day in a significant aside, ‘‘ War, alas! 
is always brutal.” Let us get at the facts, so that accusers 
of our soldiers’ conduct, like Mr. John Morley and Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, may be put to the test. Mr. Morley’s 
instance admitted of a crushing disproval, and at once 
met with it. But the allegations of Mr. Courtney are 
more difficult to encounter. He contents himself with 
references to repeated rumours and statements, the number 
and insistence of which he thinks constitute a ground 
for belief in their truth. To start, as he does, with 
the assumption that our fellow-countrymen are probably 
to blame and the enemy probably blameless is only a 
specious form of virtue and impartiality. Far better and 
to the point are the ten specific instances of farm-burning 
particularised in the dignified memorial from the Boer 
officers at Green Point, Capetown, to Sir Alfred Milner. 
These will be examined and reported upon by Sir Alfred 
Milner, and we, for our part, await his judgment and 
action with perfect confidence. It is useless for journalists 
and members of Parliament to shriek and protest on one 
side or the other. They do not possess the very first 
quality of a judge—they do not know the facts. They are 
not on the spot, and they cannot sift the evidence. The 
man on the spot is Sir Alfred Milner. The actual proof 
of stress and crisis has revealed his pre-eminent qualities 
for the post he occupies. He makes less parade than the 
smallest of our generals; in keeping the machine of 
government intact he has done as much as them all 
together, and his great task is but beginning. Part of 
that task must be to clear up this flow of accusation 
against our reprisals in the field. Within the terms and 
conditions of warfare, are they just? That is the ques- 
tion. Sir Alfred Milner will investigate and report, and 
the country knows the answer will be true and full. 

In one other matter, about which our Parliamentarians 
will next week have much to say, Sir Alfred Milner is 
again our only reliable stay and guide. We mean the 
troubled political conditions at the Cape, and the alarm- 
ist assertions in certain quarters that the entire pro- 
blem in South Africa is getting out of hand. But The 
hand is Sir Alfred Milner’s, and we may count on a 
continuance of the same clear, unflurried counsels and 
dispositions from him ‘as South Africa has profited by 
all through this troubled year. It will be found, we 
believe, that his principles of toleration within the limits 
of justice and justice within the conditions of strife will 
continue to prevail. Until he calls for it there is no need 
to demand drastic repression and special coercive laws 
against the Cape Dutch or any one else. With Sir Alfred 
Milner at the helm we are secure from that vacillation, 
that now-hot-now-cold, sympathy-to-day-and -soldiers-to- 
morrow policy which has been the cause of all our troubles 
and Mr. Kruger’s greatest agent in the past. The ex- 
President is now playing his last card. The prolongation 
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of the guerilla warfare and the political unrest among the 
disaffected Dutch at the Cape are all part of the well- 
calculated game. Mr. Kruger in Europe is still the 
guiding spirit of the Bothas, De Wets, and Delareys in 
the field. When during the last stages of Lord Roberts’ 
advance these astute leaders avoided a definite battle, 
and Mr. Kruger fled to Delagoa Bay, they knew they 
had to play the part of patriots fighting in the last 
ditch. To-day Mr. Kruger points the theatric finger at 
them, and earns the plaudits of the half or falsely instructed 
Parisians. He has visited and received visits from Pre- 
sident Loubet, M. Delcassé, M. Waldeck-Rousseau. Ten 
minutes each was their duration, and the sole sympathy 
he seemed to draw was President Loubct’s already noted 
observation that ‘‘ War, alas! is brutal.” Mr. Kruger 
knew that when he launched his ultimatum. It now lies 
in his power to cause that brutality to stop. When his 
finger falls in answer to fate, the De Wets and Bothas will 
cease from further troubling, and the Cape discontent will 
take the form of racial rivalry, not strife. 

There are, however, elements of danger in Mr. Kruger’s 
progress, and it lies with our Government to nullify them. 
At present people and Government alike are inspired 
by a dignified disdain of the stubborn old man who a year 
ago dared their power. Continuance in the present 
methods, and faith in the men on the spot must be our 
policy. It is highly probable that more farms will yet be 
burned if justice—the justice of war provoked by an 
exasperated enemy—demands that form of reprisal. 
Certain also it is that we shall be assailed with accusa- 
tions at home not less ferverous than those of Mr. Kruger. 
We must live them down by constancy and faith in our 
future. Mr. Kruger is more than stubborn: he is 
one of the most masterful men that have appeared 
in history. He is a born leader, and the popular 
imagination has ever been the true weapon of such men. 
Before he surrenders his cause and acknowledges him- 
self beaten, it may be that a much greater strain than at 
present will be put upon our national equanimity. But 
certain it is that the task will be lighter in strict propor- 
tion to the constancy with which we pursue our end. 
Until the contrary is proved, we shall continue to believe 
that our national character and proceedings, whether in 
the war or the civil governance of the troubled area, have 
been maintained on a higher level of humanity and justice 
than other nations would have shown—in fact, upon the 
level of our own history. The facts, when known, will, 
we believe, show that we have done nothing which should 
cause us to halt, relax, or turn back on ourselves. In a 
little the street shoutings of Europe will be over. Mean- 
while it is for the Government to pursue the straight path 
of British justice. 


POINTS FOR MR. BRODRICK—I 
By an OFFICER LATELY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Infantry.—Mounted infantry has come very prominently 
to the front, and we have been taught a lesson in the 
enormous advantage in increased mobility. Through this 
greater mobility the Boer has been enabled to take up a 
much more extended position for defence, and has conse- 
quently given us an exaggerated idea of his numbers. 

The estimate of the Intelligence Branch of the War 
Office was practically correct in putting down the total 
number in the field against us as 59,o00—but, owing to 
their extraordinary mobility, it was generally conceded at 
one time that there could not have been less than 100,000 
in the field. This I found out to have been incorrect, as 
I was told by some of the Boer commandants who could 
be trusted that it was as much as they could do to place 
60,000 all told in the field, including foreigners and dis- 
loyal Cape Dutch. 

Mounted infantry will undoubtedly play a very im- 
portant part in the future, and every battalion should have 
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a company of 120 mounted men in wartime. The present 
system of training consists of about fifty or sixty men 
with an officer being sent to Aldershot and put through a 
course. These men return to their regiments and eventu- 
ally pass on to the Reserve, but as there are no horses with 
the battalions they get no further training. The conse- 
quence is that when a battalion takes the field they may 
have sixty or seventy men who have been through a 
course, but who have had no training since they went 
through a course. This number is allowing for casualties, 
time-expired men, &c. I myself consider that every 
battalion should have at least twenty-one cobs, so that an 
officer and twenty N.C.O.’s and men may always be kept 
trained. The men should be changed every month so 
that all your mounted men may have had some recent 
practice when called upon. 

In South Africa 120 men were called for from a bat- 
talion; probably nearly half of these had never ridden 
before, much less had recent training. The officer did not 
know his men, his ponies were handed over to him one 
day, his saddlery that evening or the next day, and the 
third day he was expected to take the field against the 
Boers, before the men had had a chance of receiving any 
training or the ponies being fitted with saddles, and the 
men probably with no proper riding breeches. This is not 
an exaggerated case. No wonder the Boers did not treat 
our mounted infantry very seriously, and said they could 
always know them as they rode with one hand to their 
heads to keep their hats on. 

With regard to the infantry attack, there have been no 
hard and fast rules laid down about it in the Drill Book, 
as it was considered better not to tie a commanding officer 
down to a stereotyped form, but to leave the actual 
formation to the officer on the spot—and this I consider 
best. There have, however, been general rules for his 
guidance, and the general idea is to divide the attack 
into three lines: (1) The attacking force (fighting line) ; 
(2) reserves; (3) extra reserves to be brought up at such 
places and time as may be required. 

The great fault in the attack, as a rule, is to push too 
many men into the first or fighting line, not keeping 
enough in reserve for casualties and other eventualities. 
You would sometimes see the whole force launched to the 
attack with practically no reserves for reinforcing with 
and making good casualties. The great thing now to 
remember is that troops mus¢ be well extended the moment 
they come under fire, and that is at /wo thousand yards, as 
unaimed fire at this distance may cause damage and un- 
necessary losses. We have been accustomed, in practising 
at drill and on field days, to hurry the movement forward, 
always impatient to get to the bayonet charge; but it 
must be by superiority of fire only that battles will be won; 
the bayonet charge is a secondary consideration. Frontal 
attack over open ground in the face of modern weapons 
is suicidal, and the flanking movement is the only one that 
will enable the original frontal attack to get home, as it 
then becomes, so to speak, a flank attack. 

The greater extension of troops causes decentralisation 
of command, and section commanders require greater 
care and attention in their training than ever. Company 
officers should not xced/lessly expose themselves by con- 
tinually leading their men in front. If they keep in line 
with the leading line, they can exercise perfect command ; 
and should the bayonet charge take place, it is not neces- 
sary for them to rush forward in front of their men, but 
keep with them. When it is necessary to lead a forlorn 
hope or to specially encourage the men forward, there is 
no fear of the British officer not being equal to the occa- 
sion ; but at present he is over-impetuous. It is impossible 
for a company commander always to supervise the whole 
of an extended company, and he must leave a great deal 
to the section commanders. Much more impossible is it 
for a battalion commander to do more than generally 
supervise the movements of his battalion. The days are, 
happily, gone by when the colonel can ride about in the 
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firing line, attempting to take command of every company 
in turn, and so producing the chaos that has often been 
seen. Owing to this greater extension volley firing has 
become more difficult, and independent firing takes its 
place. 

In future, volleys should be fired only in certain 
circumstances, and more attention paid to the perfect 
control of independent fire. It was quite an exception 
ever to hear a volley fired in the Boer war. Properly 
controlled, independent fire has a better result. Every 
man is able to take his own aim, and, if proper care is 
taken, rounds will not be needlessly wasted firing at a 
wrong object. Section commanders cannot, however, be 
too careful in clearly naming the object to be fired at, 
and should be properly trained accordingly. With smoke- 
less powder it is extremely difficult often to know where 
your opponent is firing from. Fire should not be opened 
until this has been ascertained. The general direction the 
bullets are coming from, as soon as they are seen striking 
the ground, can generally be told, though the sound often 
gives no clue. 


BOOKS I MIGHT WRITE 
(MR. CHAMBERLAIN) 


Tue Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, J.P., is not alto- 
gether uninteresting as a literary figure. True, he does 
not appear to have written anything, unless we except a 
few Colonial Office despatches and a certain letter to Mr. 
Crystallisation Wanklyn, and it is not known that he has 
experienced that swelling of the bosom to which persons 
who cherish literary ambitions are peculiarly susceptible. 
All the same, Mr. Chamberlain is a literary figure ; that is 
to say, he is understood to be awfully fond of Dickens. 
In these circumstances it seems to us quite within the 
possibilities that when Mr. Kruger removes his moustache 
and the Parisians are at rest, Mr. Chamberlain might take 
to authorship. If he does, we hope he will write first : 


THE THOUGHTS OF BIRMINGHAM 
By JOSEPHUS 


Being an anticipation of the views which are likely to 
prevail among the intelligent classes a century hence. In 
the elaboration of this obviously important contribution to 
the literature of philosophy, the author will have the 
assistance of his sententious and erudite friend, J. Esse, 
who, as is well known, has always run Cicero very hard. 

Thus much accomplished, Mr. Chamberlain might turn 
his hand to the production of a little book on 


ORCHIDS 
By BOTANY BAy. 
CONTENTS. 


THE ORCHID—WHAT IT IS. 

THE ORCHID NOT A BERRY. 

THE ORCHID AND THE BUTTONHOLE: a Colloquy. 
THE ORCHID ON THE PLATFORM. 

THE ORCHID IN THE HOUSE. 

THE DEAD ORCHID: a Poem. 

THE ORCHID SQUAD IN PARLIAMENT. 


To which will be added : 


NOTES ON THE EFFECTS TO BE OBTAINED BY A PROPER 
COMBINATION OF THE ORCHID, THE MONOCLE, AND THE 
BUSINESSLIKE, SLAP-’EM-IN-THE-EYE STYLE OF ORATORY. 


Finally, Mr. Chamberlain might give us 


UNDER TWO LEADERS 
By HADSUM 


VoL. I. The Good Points and Bad Points of —— 
VoL. II. The Bad Points and Good Points of —— 
VoL. III. The Leader I Like. 

VoL. IV. The Leader I Used to Like. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS 


MR. KRUGER AS HERO—POPULAR HYSTERIA 
AND MINISTERIAL GOOD SENSE—THE 
LAST OF THE EXPOSITION 


Paris : November 28 


Ir Mr. Kruger’s head is not turned by the torrents of adulation 
showered upon it since he landed at Marseilles and arrived in 
Paris, it is not the fault of the manifestants. Nothing rejoices a 
Frenchman’s heart more than to hear himself speak, or rather 
read a magniloquent address of welcome or sympathy ; and when 
the opportunity arises of bringing in some high-flown reference to 
the sacred cause of liberty, then tears spring to his eyes, all the 
hearts of the assistants beat in chorus, a general emotion prevails, 
and every one goes home delighted. It matters not that the same 
tears, the same heart-beatings, the same emotion sprang forth 
spontaneously at the sight of the Russian despot—liberty was not 
brovght into undue prominence on that occasion, but there was 
the opportunity of “manifesting.” And that was sufficient. It is 
certainly true that the mass of the French people are ignorant 
of the whole rights and wrongs of the war; they have had 
no means of knowing that Mr. Kruger was merely the centre 
figure of a corrupt and oppressive oligarchy, and that he 
and his had made the most elaborate and deliberate preparations 
for an attack on British supremacy in South Africa. The 
presumed weakness of the small State has been enough to enlist 
their sympathies, and their whole view of the situation is that it is 
a great big shameto see a little fellow thrashed by a big one. The 
reporters of the French Press are after their kind. We are accus- 
tomed to look to the Daz/y Telegraph’s young men for gush. 
The French gentlemen of the Press beat them in a canter. We 
earn from them the minutest particulars of the “august,” the 
“noble” old man’s daily movements. How he donned anew hat 
in the train before he arrived in Paris, how his top-coat (a new one, 
too) was fastened with only two buttons ; and how after dinner he 
fell asleep in his armchair, and how many minutes he dozed there ; 
all such matters are faithfully recorded. ‘One scribe finds some- 
thing almost “superhuman” in his léok. Another describes the 
tear (Paul! Paul!) that glistened in his eye at a given moment. 
Immediately all the eyes of the assistants were blurred in humble 
imitation. 

The whole affair has been excellently stage-managed. Having 
grown a full beard, Mr. Kruger is—well—rather prettier than he 
used to be ; and, most becomingly dressed, he makes an admirable 
representation of a very respectable old gentleman in distress. 
Good play is also made with the little grandchildren, a sure draw 
where the susceptible French heart is concerned. It is only 
justice to say that the behaviour of the populace has been irre- 
proachable. I moved freely among the crowds without so much 
as a threatening look directed towards me. No doubt the 
Nationalists hoped to make capital out of the Government’s atti- 
tude towards the ex-President. The move has been defeated by 
very adroitly taking advantage of the non-intimation of the 
annexation to pay the usual respect shown to the chiefs of foreign 
States. In this, as in many other ways, there is evidence of the 
consummate skill with which the Government of France is shaping 
its course. There has been a not unnatural anxiety to know how 
these manifestations have been received in London. It seems 
very clear that an excellent impression has been produced here by 
the moderate tone of the English Press, and the general absence 
of any indication of public resentment. 

The want of a really well-informed Press, as regards foreign 
affairs in France, is a misfortune ; and the death of M. Valfrey, 
the well-known writer on foreign politics, the “ Whist” of that dis- 
tinguished journal the Figaro, leaves a blank which cannot be 
readily filled. His diplomatic training, wide relations, and calm, 
good sense made him a trustworthy guide, and though it was 
obvious that his sympathies were, in most matters, anti-English, 
yet the moderation of his language, and the studied courtesy of his 
manner, took much of the sting out of his strictures, and left one 
not infrequently wonderin$ how far after all we can be certain that 
we are right. This is criticism of the best sort—a criticism to 
which it is well worth England’s while to pay heed. 

The magnificent Alexander Bridge is now open to the public, 
and the splendid avenue of which it forms a part, stretching from 
the Champs-Elysées to the Invalides, passing between the Grand 
and the little Palaces, is at last a free thoroughfare, and an out- 
standing addition to the many wonders of Paris. A short inspec- 
tion of the Exposition buildings yesterday revealed that it was 
high time that the great show had closed. Notwithstanding the 
exceptionally fine weather we have had, there has been much rain, 
and the result is apparent in fissures and general dilapidations in 
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all directions. The dreadful blue lady, irreverently christened by 
the wits Notre dame de ches Maxim, still towers aloft, rather 
shabby-looking now. It is to be hoped that the demolition of this 
outrage on good taste, with the whole of the hideous Monumental 
Gate, may be one of the first operations to be undertaken. 

The proceedings in Parliament have been uneventful. The 
Budget is rapidly passing through the Chamber. ‘The one notice- 
able feature is that deputies have apparently taken a tacit resolu- 
tion not to propose additional expenditure. The abuse of this 
privilege in the past, chiefly, of course, with the object of pleasing 
one’s own constituents, led to such sericus disturbances of the 
fiscal condition of the country that it was absolutely necessary to 
call a halt! 


IN PASSING 
THE BOOKWORM AND THE BUTTERFLY 


O listen to the story of a giddy Butterfly 

To whom a musty Bookworm dared to lift his fusty eye. 

He paid his court and pressed his suit with such astounding vim, 
That the giddy little Butterfly said Yes, and married him. 


But after they were married, did that Bookworm want to go 
To every concert, ball or hop, raree or puppet show? 

No; sitting in his study, he declined to go at all 

To opera or theatre or tea or concert-hall. 


Now Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do. 
And though that little Butterfly was loving, fond, and true, 

A dashing, slashing Dragon-fly she chanced to meet one day, 
She yielded to temptation and with him she flew away. 


This fable clearly teaches that a husband all his life 
Should relinquish his vocation in favour of his wife. 


Carolyn Wells in *‘ Collier's.” 


It seems one of the penalties of historical greatness that the 
descendants of the man who raised a noble pile to the admiration 
of his own generation should lack the means to keep it up. Stowe 
Palace stands deserted and melancholy. Though Blenheim is 
restored to some of its old prosperity, the collection of magnificent 
pictures have come under the hammer of the auctioneer. Hamilton 
Palace is far too large for its kindly, but invalided, owner. Now 
Strathfieldsaye is in the market. The mansion associated with 
the name of the great Duke of Wellington may be leased by any 
ambitious plutocrat of English or American extraction. Somehow 
the will of the last Duke proved more just than was whispered in 
advance. He duly left the bulk of his money to the next wearer 
of the coronet, and nothing to some who were expected to have 
the larger share of what, for a duke, was a limited capital. 


Accompanied by forty-eight trunks, two fox-terriers and five 
maids, Madame Sarah Bernhardt looked, it is said, quite blooming 
on her arrival in New York the other day. She informed an 
interviewer that in Paris she had been making statues, painting, 
writing memoirs. Apparently nothing can stem the tide of 
Madame Bernhardt’s vivacity but another tide—that of the sea. 
In the Atlantic Ocean she found an unconquerable master. “I 
could not read, I could not write, I could do nothing. Ugh! je 
deteste, I detest the sea,” she exclaimed in her picturesque 
French-English. “It is very bad, it is no good!” Here at 
least is the expression of one genuine opinion which the entire 
French nation would sympathetically endorse. 


Only three-quarters of a century divide Lord Bathurst, the 
custodian of Cronje at St. Helena, from his great-grandfather, the 
third earl, who was responsible for the safe-keeping of Bonaparte 
on the same “island rock.” Is it merely a coincidence that two 
Bathursts should have been so similarly employed? Perhaps 
Lord Salisbury is the only man who knows; but surely he is one 
of the most unlikely people in the world to have intentionally 
authorised the employment of the present Earl at St. Helena 
merely for the sake of the “coincidence”? Such a proceeding 
would have been much more in the way of Disraeli or—let us say— 
of the Third Napoleon. All the same, the thing is of passing 
interest when every one is discussing Lord Rosebery’s book and— 
for the ninety-ninth time—slaying that luckless “ head turnkey,” 
Sir Hudson Lowe. The Earl Bathurst who was accountable 
(through Sir Hudson Lowe) to England—indeed to Europe—for 
Bonaparte’s corpus vile occupied a Ministerial post which sounds 
strange to modern ears—Secretary for War and the Colonies. A 
personal friend of Pitt, and successively a member of the Govern- 
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ments of Addington, Liverpool, and Wellington, it fell to his lot 
to defend from his place in Parliament the Ministerial policy 
affecting the St. Helena treatment of Bonaparte. His speech has 
been described as “ pleasant and simple,” but it “was thought by 
the friends of the ex-Emperor to savour too much of pleasantry for 
so solemn a subject.” 


This, by the way, raises the question of the status of the “ funny 
man” in Parliament. A morning paper announced the other day 
that jocularity, which was practically unknown alike to Count 
Caprivi and Prince Hohenlohe, and which Bismarck himself used 
but rarely in his dealings with the Diet, “will be frequently 
employed by Count von Biilow for the purpose of putting members 
jnto a thoroughly good humour.” English methods, of course, 
are not those of Germany, and it is difficult to conceive St. 
Stephen’s being swayed by such elementary pleasantries as 
those of the Humoristische Blatter. But, in any case, it has 
been proved over and over again that it is not the man who 
can readily tickle the ribs of the House of Commons who 
most surely commands the confidence of that Assembly. Maybe 
this is because there is something of the Roundhead in us 
still, It is not the Bernal Osbornes, the Wilfrid Lawsons, the 
Augustine Birrells, the Colonel Saundersons, and the “ Tommy” 
Bowleses of the House who make our laws and inspire our 
policy. The jocular M.P. is always more or less “suspect ”— 
generally more! It is the solid, sober, sedate legislator, of which 
type the late Mr, W. H. Smith is perhaps the best example this 
generation has seen, that carries most weight in the House of 
Commons. What gave Mr. Whitbread his extraordinary authority ? 
His monumental solemnity, far more than his acquaintance with 
practice and procedure. Why was the “ gay wisdom ”—to borrow 
a phrase of his own—of Disraeli oftentimes resented ; why was 
Palmerston looked at askance ; why was Lord Randolph Churchill 
an object of suspicion ; why is Mr. Chamberlain less liked than 
he might be? The answer is that damning word (“laughter”) 
when it occurs too frequently in the reports. 


One who knew Sir Arthur intimately writes :—“ Sir Arthur 
Sullivan once observed that the success of his comic operas was 
due to the fact that he was the first totreat English church music 
in humorous fashion. He then sat down to the piano and showed 
how slight a difference of rendering was needed to turn melodies 
from ‘Pinafore,’ ‘Pirates,’ and ‘Patience’ into music which 
would sound suitable for an ordinary English service. Sir Arthur 
on the same occasion said that no amount of theoretical study 
of choral writing gave such knowledge of part music as that 


derived from experience as a parish organist. Though he 
could play nearly every instrument in the orchestra, he 
always seemed most at ease at the organ. Of all 


his own compositions, the one which appealed to him most 
was the beautiful ‘In Memoriam’ overture, written after the 
death of his father. His favourite among his comic operas was 
the ‘ Yeomen of the Guard,’ and he was specially pleased when- 
ever his overture ‘Di Ballo’ was in a programme. ‘Ivanhoe’ 
was, of course, a great disappointment, for it might have been a 
fresh starting-point for our national music. He used to say that 
the greatest ovation he ever received was after the first perform- 
ance of ‘The Golden Legend.’ He wrote in his orchestration 
with astonishing rapidity ; but from a remark he made about three 
weeks ago the scoring of the Irish opera on which he was working 
cannot have proceeded far.” 


Says the same correspondent : “An interesting feature in the 
career of Sir Arthur Sullivan, which has escaped notice, is the 
way in which his most poignant music arose from family bereave- 
ments. To no man were ever family ties more sacred than to the 
dead composer. The grief for his father inspired the dignified 
pathos of the ‘In Memoriam’ overture. Fraternal affection was 
embodied in ‘Thou Art Passing Hence, My Brother,’ which has 
Occupied a foremost place in the répertoire of Mr. Santley ever 
Since it was published. He wrote ballads with amazing fertility 
when he was supporting the widowed mother whose memory in 
after years always formed the theme of his tenderest allusions. Re- 
proached by a lady who knew him well for not devoting himself in 
his prime to more ambitious music, Sullivan answered: ‘ These 
ballads enable me to provide all that my mother may want.’ ” 


Probably the best of the string quartets which play regularly 
in London is Sefior Arbos’ cosmopolitan combination, every 
member of which has been successfully inoculated with the leader’s 
romanticism, and so long as these players avoid the severely 
classical and devote themselves to such music as a Brahms 
nigger-melody quartet they are admirable. It is, we suppose, a 
Counsel of perfection to suggest that chamber music is pre- 
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sumably intended to be played, and therefore should be played, in 
a chamber ; in a large hall, even when the players are placed in 
the middle and not packed away in a corner, they either play 
coarsely or lose their tone, or more probably do both. The 
Busoni boom is still being worked for all anda little bit more than 
it is worth ; the fact is that there are nowadays so many pianists 
of the gold medal class that nothing but prolonged and persistent 
pushing will induce the not too judicial public to award a “ grand 
prix”; but after repeated hearings we still beg leave to doubt 
whether Busoni is anything more than far inter primos. 





Since Rear-Admiral Pelham Aldrich has become Superintendent 
of Portsmouth Dockyard he has introduced various reforms. For 
instance, there are residents in the Dockyard, and all litter must 
be removed on Saturday that their eyesight may not be offended 
during their morning walk on the Sabbath. Externally, the entire 
establishment must be as prim asa doll’s house. From 9 30 to” 
10 A.M. on weekdays, all the heads of departments meet at the 
office of the Admiral Superintendent to read the orders received 
by the morning mail from Whitehall. During this conclave no 
cart must come within 100 yards of the meeting place, though it is 
on the high road to all the principal stores. It seems to be for- 
gotten that the dockyards are now run on commercial lines, and 
that the superintendents are in the position of managing directors. 
And yet with every desire to be prim on Sundays there are oceans 
of mud ; and with a too fond desire for solitude in meditating over 


official missives, the fog sirens blow, and even the Dockyard clock 
strikes its tinny revolution. 


It is with a sentiment almost of awe that we turn over the 
“Centenary Number” of the Dundee Advertiser. Sixteen folio 
pages of newspaper history is a portentous consideration. And 
to think that the London Sfecfafor is, in a sense, the child of the 
Dundee Advertiser! For if Mr. R. S. Rintoul had not quarrelled 
with the other proprietors—like a true Scot-—and come to London, 
and again quarrelled with the proprietors of the Aé/as newspaper 
here, he would not have founded the Sfectator, and conducted it 
for thirty years, without apparently any further disputes. The 
Dundee Advertiser has always been of advanced Liberal, even 
Radical, views. It attained its greatest development and suc- 
cess under its present editor and part proprietor, Sir John 
Leng, who, in going from Hull to Dundee to edit a news- 
paper, furnished the nearest parallel possible to taking coals 
to Newcastle. One of the most brilliant and varied of its leader- 
writers in the ’sixties was Mr. (now Sir) W. C. Leng, brother of 
Sir John. His after career in connection with the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph shows what restraint journalists have at times to put 
upon burning convictions and a volcanic style, or what tremendous 
revolutions their convictions undergo. The Dundee Advertiser 
was, in spite of its predominance, afflicted with local rivals, and 
no small part of its fame (if only the world knew it) consisted in a 
magnificently silent contempt for attacks. Perhaps it was chiefly 
this quality that ensured its rapid expansion beyond Dundee, 
Forfarshire, and even Scotland. Its bi-weekly edition for the 
colonies was an institution. Altogether the centenary of the 
journal stands, not merely for age, but for wise, spirited, and 
enlightened management, and there seems no reason why, if it 
keep abreast of the times as heretofore, it should not attain to 
another centenary. 


- ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Beteasr, 
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Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 
5/6 per doz. Tablecloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 
2} x 3 yds., 5/6. Kitchen Tablecloths, rr}d, 


| 
each. Irish Linen Pillow Cases, 10,6 per doz, 
Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yds. wide, 1/11 per yard, 
| Roller Towelling, 3d. per yard. 


“7 3 Surplice Linen, 7d. per 
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Price Lists per doz.; Linen Glass 
post free. 
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| 
| Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine Linens and Linen 
| Diaper, 84d. per yard. Strong Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz, 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


The Long-drawn End 


Tue ending of the war threatens to be as long as the 
war itself. De Wet is still at large, and on the 23rd cap- 
tured Dewetsdorp ard a British garrison of 400 men and 
two guns. The day of the ‘‘Told-you-so” prophet has 
come, and the pessimist rears his head at home and wails. 
The key of the whole situation, however, is Mr. Kruger’s 
visit to Europe. While his activities last the war will 
endure in its present desultory form. So also the political 
schemings at the Cape. Time is required for the excite- 
ment set up by the personality of a remarkable man to 
subside. But even now the impending departure of Lord 
Roberts points to the military situation being well in hand. 
What manner of men are taking upon them the ‘‘ cause” 
of the two extinct republics may be seen from Lord 
Roberts’ account of the plot hatched against him at 
Johannesburg. Five Italians, four Greeks, and one French- 
man schemed to blow up a church while Lord Roberts 
should be present, but were prevented by an early 
discovery of their plans. Some of the worst riff-raff 
of the world are in the Transvaal at this moment, 
and any ‘‘cause”’ will afford an occasion for their 
infamy. 

The recent brutal murder of Lieutenant Neumeyer, 
commanding the Orange River Police, is a damning fact 
for such as would represent the British as malefactors and 
the Boers as honourable victims. He was taken from the 
cart in which he was travelling, disarmed and manacled, 
and shot dead in the back, and his body thrown con- 
temptuously into a neighbouring watercourse. The Boer 
refugees conveyed by General Clements to Krugersdorp 
described their country men still in the field as thieves and 
murderers, who loot farms for a livelihood and shoot 
down soldiers as a trade. The looted farms are doubtless 
put down to British ruthlessness. An unromantic but 
truly epoch-making fact is that on and after December 1 
letters may be posted to the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony at the inter-Imperial rate of a penny per 
half-ounce. 


A Turbulent Governor 


The Colonial Office will no doubt know how to deal 
with the extraordinary action of the Governor of Fiji, 
who, in a speech described as ‘‘ recklessly inflammatory,” 
delivered at a gathering of natives, has denounced the 
proposal to federate with New Zealand on the ground 
that the New Zealanders, having robbed the Maories of 
their land, now desire similarly to rob the Fiji Islanders, 
It will be remembered that some months ago a public 
meeting of settlers adopted a petition to the New Zealand 
Parliament in favour of federation with New Zealand and 
the Islands: the /7ji Times remarking that the larger 
portion of the colonists of the group would give their 
hearty co-operation to the scheme. The Premier of 
New Zealand subsequently stated in the Legislative 
Assembly at the end of September that his Colony 
would assist Fiji to obtain local self-government and 
to enter the Union. ‘*‘ He would ask Parliament to 
help in giving Fiji its freedom, on the conditions 
laid down by the native arikis, or chiefs—viz. the natives 
to. continue in full ownership of their lands, and 
representation to be given them in the New Zealand 
Parliament.” The eighty islands of the group, with a 
total area greater than that of the West Indies, have a 
native population of less than 100,000, a white population 
of 4,000, and a great need of settlers and capital. Fiji, 
indeed, stands commercially, in the Pacific, very much in 
the position which the West Indies would occupy, under 
reasonable fiscal conditions, relatively to Canada and 
the United Kingdom. She supplies Australia and New 
Zealand with sugar, bananas, and tropical produce 
generally. 
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FINANCE 
HINTS TO ASSURERS—III 


Ir it is necessary to note the profitable nature of the 
working of a life insurance company where an ordinary 
non-profit policy is taken out, it is much more so where 
the assurer wisely prefers a ‘‘ with profit” policy. Here 
everything depends upon stringency of valuation and the 
margin between the assumed interest return on the invest- 
ments of the office and the amount actually secured. That 
is sheer profit to the office, and where the shareholders do 
not take too large a portion it practically means the 
amount that the policy-holders obtain in bonuses. This 
question of division with the shareholders is one that 
should interest the intending policy-holder. Some offices 
are of course mutual offices—that is, there is no share- 
holding body to participate in the profits. Where there 
are shareholders they should certainly not take more than 
10 per cent. of the surplus, which is the utmost that the 
great majority of the best offices would allow. Indeed, 
the tendency is rather to squeeze the shareholding body, 
where it exists, still further, and several of the proprietary 
offices may be expected in the course of a few years to 
provide for the gradual extinction of the shareholder. 
Having satisfied himself upon the question of the division 
of profits, the assurer who is looking to bonus results 
should next consider the principle of the valuation, the 
method upon which the office works out its mortality 
expectations, and the rate of interest assumed upon its 
funds. These data have to be furnished annually to the 
Board of Trade, and so are open to the assurer. 

The tendency during the period since these returns 
were first made to the Board of Trade has been for the 
valuations to become more stringent. Naturally an office 
which assumes the strictest table of mortality, reckoning 
strictly the chances of mortality being against itself, 
is likely to find a greater proportion of its members alive 
and paying premiums at the end of any given year. If an 
office assumes that 250 of its policyholders will die, and 
makes provision for it, and it is giving them so poora 
chance of living that at the end of the year it is found that 
only 200 of them are dead, there is an obvious saving to 
the company. At the same time, if the office values 
strictly the interest on its funds—assuming, say, that 
2} or 2} per cent. is earned, and 4 per cent. is actually 
earned—it obviously, since it has based its expenditure 
according to expectations of receipts, has a bigger pro- 
portion of surplus than an office which earned 4 per cent. 
but assumed 3} per cent., and based its expenditure on 
those expectations. This is one way in which the best 
British offices are so greatly superior to the three great 
American offices working in this country ;the margin of gain 
is usually so much greater, and that is, of course, all in 
favour of the policy-holder who is participating in profits. 
As a general rule, we may say that no office should be 
supported which assumes that it will earn more than 3 per 
cent. on its funds. To explain further the position in 
regard to the mortality tables. The method of valuation 
is usually strict, and on this score alone the offices 
often find, as we have indicated above, that they have a 
considerable margin owing to the amount provided for 
not being wanted. Most of the companies work on the 
basis of tables of mortality framed under the auspices of 
the Institute of Actuaries. These tables were the result 
of very widespread experience of twenty leading offices, 
covering an experience of over 160,000 lives, and may be 
considered thoroughly reliable. There are two sets of 
tables so framed. One is known as the H”, or healthy 
males table, the ordinary experience of the office risks. 
The other is known as H™® tables; that is, the assump- 
tion that at the end of five years the lighter mortality rate 
due to medical selection at entry ceases, so that the ex- 
pectation is based upon the assumption by certain offices 
where the policies have been in force for five years. Need- 
less to say, where this is done—that is, the H™ table 
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adopted ordinarily, and the H™® mortality table assumed 
for the expectation of lives of policy-holders of five years’ 
standing, we have a very sound method of calculation, and 
one that is not likely to be found erring on the wrong 
side for the office. 

Now, why should the policy-holder be so very anxious 
to consider thoroughly these details? Most offices are 
quite sound, so far as solvency is concerned. Certainly 
it would be difficult to point to more than a very few 
that were unsound financially. Why, then, should the 
assurer trouble? The reason is plain. The offices do 
got charge him premiums based on really exact results 
of mortality. They would not run the risk. In reality, 
they charge him more than they should. When he 
receives back his bonus, he is but receiving his own 
again. The office is returning him, as it were, his share 
of the amounts charged in excess of the true figure 
out of which it safeguards itself against accidents. So 
that not merely has the assurer to consider the pre- 
sium charged, but he must note how the office is man- 
aged, for it may be much better to pay a higher pre- 
mium to a good office, since he will be receiving back 
his own at a later date. Now, so far, we have got some 
of the main points which should guide any intending 
assurer in selecting an office, and they all make for 
soundness of method. In conclusion, we will summarise 
them. The ratio of expenditure to the net premium 
income should certainly not be higher than 15 per cent. ; 
the shareholders should certainly not receive more than 
10 per cent. of the surplus profits; the mortality tables 
should be of the best, those mentioned above for choice ; 
the rate per cent. assumed on the society’s funds should 
certainly not be more than 3 per cent., and the average 
rate of interest secured should be noted; and, finally, the 
offices should be asked to state definite surrender values. 
Further necessary points will be dealt with next week. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Life in the Jungle 


ONCE upon a time certain financiers in the City thought they 
might entice the public to buy West African mining shares. There 
were hungry jobbers in the market who knew as much about Gold 
Coast mining shares as they did about the Integral Calculus ; but 
they wanted money, and they trekked across the borders into the 
West African section. Then ensued such a shouting of extra- 
ordinary names, such wild cries and din, that a wag christened that 
market the Jungle, and so it remains. There were very many 
worthless properties, very many swindles, and some few good 
sound companies. But concerning very few indeed was any 
reliable information forthcoming, and the public, not being greedy, 
considered whether it were well to play confidence tricks with City 
sharks, and if they did whether they might get bitten. So that 
they ignored the jungle, and after a week or so of shouting and 
preying upon one another, the hungry jobbers found that the City 
sharks had been feeding upon them too, and they trekked back 
again to their respective markets empty of pocket and out of 
temper. But the public were saved from the possibility of being 
loaded up with worthless shares. 

Now it would seem that, thanks in great measure to the dis- 
honesty of a certain section of the Press, efforts will be made to 
restore confidence in West Africa. Against the country as a gold 
producer we have nothing to say. The natives, who have now 
brought gold down to the Coast for years, did not make it out of 
nothing. They scratched it out of the ground, as the old prospec- 
tors did a century or two ago, and the wealth of metal has 
been known so long that it gave its name tothe Colony. Moreover, 
anybody who knows anything at all about the Colony knows that 
some of the properties are being opened up in marvellous fashion. 
But there precisely is the danger. The public always loses most 
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money when high-grade ore can be pointed to. Altogether apart 
from this general feature, however, we must earnestly warn the 
public that some of the sorriest swindles that have ever been 
perpetrated are awaiting them from West Africa, and some of the 
sorriest rogues that ever were at large in the City of London or 
Liverpool are concerned in some of them. Further that there are 
many wild speculations promoted by other people who, if, not 
rogues, at all events are bent on getting the best of a deal with the 
public. What is to be done in the circumstances? Really, the 
wisest course to take is to buy only the shares which are brought 
out under the iegis of the sound South African finance companies. 
A bargain may be missed here and there, and even a property of 
a South African company may prove an utter fiasco, but on the 
average the results will work out better. Next week we will point 
to a few companies that seem to offer reasonable chances as 
speculative purchases, but we trust that our remarks as to the 
dangers elsewhere will not be ignored. They are, unfortunately, 
too well founded for that treatment. 


Low Water in Kaffirs 


When will the mines of the Rand get to work? When will 
the mining population return? When may we expect output 
returns and dividends? These are some of the questions that 
people are asking, and until they have favourable answers there 
is no persuading them to buy Kaffirs. Possibly they are right in 
a sense ; but when we can answer all those questions satisfactorily 
the best Kaffirs will not be at the level they are now. It is disturb- 
ing, of course, to be told of an unsettled condition of affairs in 
South Africa, of bitter racial feeling, and so forth. That probably 
tends to check the public more than the other causes. But, 
assuming that there is not to be an outbreak of racial discord of 
an aggressive kind, we can only repeat our former advice to the 
investor to buy. The mere speculator we care nothing about. 
But the investor who is not afraid to buy, put away his shares 
and wait patiently, in spite of mixed rumours and the ups and 
downs of markets, will do well. One thing is certain, Kaffirs 
never go begging. On any set-back there is a steady absorption 
of shares, and it certainly is not always on behalf of the public. 
The leading houses do not refuse shares when they are offered 
cheap. But undoubtedly patience is wanted. 

Turning to the Rhodesian section for a moment, do the public 
realise the importance of the Wankie coal discoveries as they 
should? The Wankie coalfields are just south of the Zambesi. 
The deposits are wide-spread and the seams thick. There is 
enough coal to supply the world with 1,500,000,coo tons, according 
to the scientific estimates. But better than that—for by the time 
the coal is used up there will be no gold—the coal is of excellent 
quality and can be raised cheaply. Now this means that 
Rhodesian low-grade mines will be able to work cheaply and work 
ata profit. Further, it means a valuable asset to the Chartered 
Company, both in itself and in the making possible the successful 
working of the low grade mines. We can leave out of. con- 
sideration the possibilities for South Africa apart from the gold 
industry. But this vast coal area considered in connection with 
the gold mines means that the Chartered Company has at last got 
something really hopeful as an asset, and that the future of 
Rhodesia as a producer of gold on a reasonable expenditure is 
assured. 

South American Securities 


The criticisms of the British Press on the subject of the 
aggressive attitude of Chili have borne good fruit. The cabled 
summaries aroused a veritable storm in the Chilian papers, and 
even the members of Congress expressed their fury. But as a 
result we find much féting of Bolivian officials, pacificatory 
speeches, and a far less bellicose tone in the Press. In no 
country is there a better feeling towards Chili than in Great 
Britain, for we recognise that the Chilians have been the people of 
“rit” in South America. But the fear of an outbreak of hostilities 
has rendered investors very shy of Chilian securities, which has 
not been an unnatural result of the somewhat arrogant attitude 
adopted. Things seem to have taken a decided turn for the better 
of late, and if it is maintained Chilian bonds will not remain at 
their present price. 
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Scarcely has one country settled its quarrels before others 
commence. Brazil and Uruguay are at daggers drawn. This is 
not the time for Brazil to be quarrelling. Better far attend to the 
financial problems, rearrange the fiscal burdens, and remove the 
obstructions to free inter-State commerce. Uruguay has always 
been out of favour with British investors. For one thing, her 
bonds were very badly placed here, and, for another, Uruguay 
seemed rather a prodigal. Of late years the country has not made 
the progress expected, and although everybody believes in the 
President and his policy, results have not been very satisfactory. 

When we turn to Argentina we have the puzzle of the wheat 
crop to consider. The acreage is considerably more than last 
time, but the yield per acre is only likely to be about five-sixths of 
the acreage yield of last year, and there will be a falling-off of 
about one million bushels. The farmers may be aided if prices 
hold by a rather better return, but there is the fear that they will 
not. On the other hand, the railways of Argentina must suffer, 
and that is precisely the thing to cause concern at the present 
time, seeing that the railways have already suffered severely from 
the disastrous floods, involving heavy outlay and big losses in 
traffics. It would seem, in fact, that it will be some little time 
before the Argentine railways recover their former position, and 
investors may prefer to stand aloof for a month or two until it is 
seen what the future brings forth. 


Profitable Egyptians 


Egyptian securities are not quite so much in favour as they 
should be. In a sense they are susceptible to politics, and 
especially the Eastern question, but so for that matter are Consols. 
If the British ascendancy in Egypt were jeopardised, the 
securities would fall, and so for that matter would Consols. But 
in any case there would be no repudiation—and at this time of 
day nothing but International control. So facing the worst, as 
the investor should, there is no cause for feeling sceptical. 
Financially, Egypt is prosperous, its taxation lighter, its debt less, 
and the interest thereon considerably less than at the beginning of 
the British occupation. Quite possibly the fellaheen love us none 
the more, but what does that signify? The main thing is that the 
credit of the country is good, its finances are well managed, and 
unless we have serious doubts as to the staying powers of the 
British Empire, its securities should please us. 


Buy the Best 


All gilt-edged issues are at tempting prices for the investor who 
has an eye to the future, and the dull tone will be the rule so long 
as such stiff rates are charged to carry Consols and the new War 
Loan is threatening. Until the turn of the year, indeed, it does 
not seem possible to expect much advance in any of the leading 
issues. For the money market will threaten, and even after the 
turn of the year there will be the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
waiting with his new requirements.. But during the dull period 
which we are anticipating, the investor should be busy. When 
Consols are ex-dividend next week they will look cheap, and the 
general order of the gilt-edged securities will be offering oppor- 
* tunities to the public that may not recur. 


Hints to Investors 


Very strongly indeed do we repeat our advice of last Saturday 
in regard to the British Electric Street Tramways prospectus, an 
advance copy of which had then come into our hands. The 
vendors are asking for £200,000, with pickings, for a mere nothing. 
A few patents concerning which there is little or nothing to be 
said, a little property which is not even valued, and for the rest 
mere prospects. As far as we can see, there is a very poor return 
for those who invest. To be perfectly frank, it is one of the most 
impudent prospectuses that have come under our notice for some 
time past, and we earnestly advise those of our readers who may 
have applied to cancel their applications by telegram immediately. 

Nor can we speak well of A. Hood, Haggie & Son; but at 
least that issue is not an impertinence, and is based upon a 
decent business. However, the profits have advanced so rapidly, 
and that at a time of great activity, especially in shipping, in 
which this firm of rope and cable makers is so much interested, 
that we are curious to know what the profits were in slack times. 
Moreover, the profit statement is given without deductions for 
managing director's salary, depreciation of plant and buildings, or 
interest on capital. Only £5,000 in capital is provided by the 
present issue, so that these three items and directors’ remunera- 
tion are serious. Looking back over a year of business, we find 
that, on the basis of reasonable allowances, the margin over the 
Preference interest would be trifling, and two years ago the 
Preference interest would have been in jeopardy. Over-capitalisa- 
tion surely ? 
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The Associated Omnibus Company has a capital of £150,000, 
of which £135,000 is now being issued. This is not exactly a good 
time to float a London ’bus undertaking, considering the number 
of electric railway schemes, and the great rivalry likely to set in 
now that the chief ‘bus companies are forced to strike out new lines 
to maintain their position. For these reasons, too, any use of the 
profits and dividends of the two leading companies is rather mis- 
leading. Only the average profits per ’bus are stated, but in any 
case only the average over nine years can be arrived at, and that 
is bad. If there is no cause to conceal profits, why conceal them ? 
The assets are lumped together, and are thus unsatisfactory. On 
the whole the issue is one to be avoided. 

The South Lancashire Electric Traction and Power Company 
is a big Lancashire concern, formed to take over the rights of 
certain Lancashire companies which are not yet in working order, 
Everything depends, therefore, on estimates, so that the prospects 
are of course speculative, but the vendors have the whole of the 
Ordinary share capital, and there is certainly more to be said for 
the prior issues now offered than in the case of some concerns 
before the public. The unsatisfactory feature is, perhaps, the very 
large proportion which the debentures bear to the whole capitalisa- 
tion. 

We do not feel favourably disposed towards the Brownhill 
Collieries. Not that the concern is not doing very well; nor that 
it is not weli known. But it seems to be one of those concerns 
floated on a “boom” basis. Catching at the ’96 profits of the 
Brownhill, and thereby judging the worth of the whole in slack 
times, it seems to us that by the time the Preference interest is 
paid the directors may very well be wondering how much there is 
left. This takes no account of directors’ and managing directors’ 
fees, sinking charges, reserves, and so forth. Certainly we cannot 
commend the Ordinary issue of this undertaking, and the Preference 
is somewhat doubtful. 

The Coronet Theatre Company (Notting Hill) is issuing deben- 
tures and Ordinary shares to the public. They are small issues, 
and therefore none too readily marketable. But in regard to 
theatrical properties generally we would point out that in no other 
field is there more to be feared from the fickleness of the public. 
The risks are very great, and the yield should be very high before 
the public consent to touch shares. As profits are not disclosed 
in this case, the public would be very foolish to subscribe. 

Coventry is very plucky in offering a 3 per cent. loan at 95 per 
cent.; but the conditions of the money market from now to the 
end of the year will be adverse, and we imagine that investors 
might do rather better than subscribe for it. The issue price 
seems to be fixed a little too high in the circumstances. 


Notes and News 


The Royal Exchange Assurance Company is announcing a new life 
annuity scheme. When a man is sound in wind and limb, and elsewhere, 
he takes the ordinary risks of a sound man. But a man with a heart, or 
half a lung, or anything of that kind is in the habit of thinking himself 
unfairly treated if he is asked to pay as much for an annuity as his sound 
neighbour. The Royal Exchange Company agrees with him, and is pre- 
pared to take his impaired health into consideration. So that the more 
diseased we are the bigger income we can obtain. Which is a new argu- 
ment in favour of deterioration in health. 

We must issue a warning on the subject of Pearson’s Fire Alarms. I 
may be that the concern will turn out very well indeed, but the future is 
being discounted with a vengeance at the rate the shares are being 
advanced, There are all kinds of wild rumours afloat as to profits; but 
the Company is not yet in full working order, and the rise may have some- 
thing to do with the coming flotation of subsidiary ventures. In any case 
the Company will not be without active competitors in the very near future. 
Whether the shares will double in value, as some allege, or not, at the 
present price there is a big gambling risk. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday's issue. 


J. W.—Both the Kaffirs are sound, as we advised you. But why, if 
you have not much money to play with, think of mere gambles, as the 
other shares certainly are? It would seem better to buy dividend-payers 
at low prices, where the risk is small, and be content with fair profits. 
Even if these Kaffirs went against you for a time you would come to no 
harm. 


ANGLO.—The same old story—the picking out of the eyes of the 
mine. But the promoting concern has certainly none too good a name. 

DuUNCAIRN. (1) No. (2) Speculative, and we do not altogether like 
the people behind it. (3) £270,000 issued, fully paid. You state the 
actual authorised capital wrongly. It is £300,000, formerly £250,000. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
THE WISDOM OF THE WISE 


THERE are many ways of criticism all more or less annoying, 
but perhaps the silliest is that which assails a piece of art 
for not being something which its author never meant it 
should be. One remembers—not well enough to quote— 
a few lines by Mr. Thackeray in scornful parody of some 
reviewer of the ‘‘ Christmas Carol.” Mr. Dickens (had 
said the wiseacre) is excellent in this respect and that; but 
it must be owned that his ‘‘ Christmas Carol” is no epic. 
Now, Mrs. Craigie has written a comedy of manners, 
which aims at being light and graceful and adroit, of all 
things, and is, in fact, adroit and light and graceful, to a 
degree as rare upon our stage as is the most delicate work 
of Mr. Henry James in modern fiction. ‘‘ Shall I compare 
thee toa summer's day,” O thou ‘‘ Wisdom of the Wise” ? 
—not so, but, with greater truth if more prosaically, 
to a souffié, and the best of souffiés. The simile is one’s 
own, and is not splendid ; the point is that it is obvious 
and just, and that something similar has been said by most 
reviewers. Yet, would you believe it?—a good many 
faithful and able men have been made seriously ill because 
Mrs. Craigie’s soufflet is not a beefsteak pudding. The 
gallery wanted beefsteak pudding, were annoyed when 
they did not get it, and were so noisy that they provoked 
Mr. Alexander to indiscreet remonstrance. Mr. Alexander 
has played so many chivalrous and gallant parts that he 
is apt to think that all the world's a stage, and forget 
when the curtain has fallen. The booers in the gallery, at 
least, did not sin against the light, and our impatience is 
all for those depreciators who recall the reviewer parodied 
by Mr. Thackeray. 

For, looked at from the point of view of those who 
crave for incident, there is not much in ‘* The Wisdom of 
the Wise.” It is chiefly talk, such talk as might be heard 
in drawing-rooms, from those who are most simply quali- 
fied by the application, in either of its senses, of a certain 
dreadful adjective. The talk is admirable, but you must 
not suppose that it pursues its course at large. From the 
epigrams Mrs. Craigie disengages a subject of real dramatic 
value, the intolerable trouble which may follow when 
marrow, cynical women of “ fixed ideas” set themselves 
to drill some simple and inexperienced, but far less shallow, 
aature in their own dismal dogmas. 

The Duke of St. Asaph and his little Duchess, having 
married for love, are ideally happy, and likely to remain 
in that state sublime or thereabouts, if only they are 
allowed to follow their own natural instincts. Comes 
the first evening which they have not spent together. 
The Duke is at a political dinner. His cousins—- 
two tiresome ‘‘ overfed and under-educated ” women— 
descend on the Duchess and advise her to treat her 
husband on his return to little airs of reserve and diffi- 
culty; and when the Duke does return we are prepared 
for—rather more than we are actually to receive. Curiously 
enough, Mrs. Craigie has not chosen to make much of the 
idea which we have called her subject. She is bent, you 
see, on making soufilés ; she has chosen to hold by her 
lightness of hand and little else. We look for the progress 
of the poison which the tiresome women have injected, 
for a little drama devoted to illustrating the deep damna- 
tion of a little self-consciousness in a human relation that 
(save for the purposes of literature) is doomed by intro- 
Spection. We might have seen the Duchess set off 
at the end of Act i. on a career of affectation which, 
feacting on her husband, might have landed them 
both after a series of interesting gradations in the 
Diverce Court before the curtain had fallen at the end of 
the third act. But Mrs. Craigie, who is a fair but serious 
Student of philosophy, terrible to triflers from Front 
Benches, cannot be bothered with these small matters of 
psychology. The misunderstanding she devises for her 
lovers is mechanical by contrast. The more disagreeable 
of the tiresome women overhears the Duke arranging to 
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call on a girl, a friend of the Duchess, at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel at half an hour after midnight. The little Duchess 
is told, and, of course, denies the tiresome woman’s 
inference. But she goes to the hotel with that lady 
all the same, by way of making sure, and finds the 
Duke pleading with her friend in another's interest. 
The audience know this all along; but even if they 
did not they would still have no anxiety for the 
Duchess. Mrs. Craigie made sure of that in the very 
moment when she refused the drama of misunderstand- 
ing which might have risen from the bride’s experiment. 
Confronted by the change in his wife’s manner in 
Act i. the Duke was in no wise mystified. On the 
contrary, he shook an indulgent finger at her; in so 
many words he says: ‘‘You little baggage, I know 
what’s happened. They’ve been talking to you.” So 
that, of her own movement, Mrs. Craigie has cut herself 
off from a dramatic movement in that direction. It is a 
curious doing, but note that it is deliberate. Twice has 
Mrs. Craigie rejected the plain broad path of the drama; 
twice has she turned aside, and twice—reverting to an 
earlier figure—put ‘off the lovers of plain dramatic fare 
and no d——d nonsense with kickshaws most cunningly 
contrived. 

Two observations fall to be made, and one that, as 
we have before suspected of her, Mrs. Craigie is some- 
thing of a crusader against the conventions of the drama. 
In the last act of ‘‘The Ambassador,” when St. Aubyn 
found his future wife in the rooms of that sad dog Major 
Lascelles, the old-fashioned student of the drama gleefully 
expected a tremendous ‘‘scene.” He was disappointed ; 
the author whipped up a pair of scissors and snipped the 
Gordian knot. ‘‘ I knew it all along,” cried St. Aubyn, 
assured of the girl’s innocence, and the audience laughed 
out gladly with him, realising that here was a far finer, 
besides more natural, effect than the ‘‘ scene” antici- 
pated. And in much the same spirit Mrs. Craigie, as we 
think, has made a protest against the theatrical in her 
twofold shirking of the plain dramatic lead. Only this 
time she has made it wilfully and naughtily, quite 
obviously scouting our grosser tastes. That the result is 
delightful, not wearisome, says a vast deal for her clever- 
ness ; but we do not say that she has proved her case. 
Much as we liked ‘‘ The Wisdom of the Wise” at the St. 
James’, we are prepared to like it more in print, and if 
Mrs. Craigie is to capture every taste with as assured a 
hand as in ‘‘The Ambassador,” she will be driven to 
descend a little to the weaker brethren, and subordinate 
her subtler literary instincts to the limitations of her 
medium. And our other observation ? Merely a sugges- 
tion raised by the characters of Lord Appleford and Amabel 
East. At the St. James’ these are the inferior lovers; 
but might not Mrs. Craigie have meant them first of all 
to be her leading figures ? Watching the play as it stands, 
and watching it you see, with entire appreciation, one 
had a moment’s intuition in which they seemed to have 
fallen from their proper place, and been ousted by the 
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Duke and Duchess. Surely there was more in Lord 
Appleford, that rather saturnine and very learned wight, 
than meets the eye, and more in his Amabel. They are 
treated a little bit like clever donkeys, and suggest a more 
moving destiny. 

Our space is running out, but more than one version 
occurs to one with which Mrs. Craigie if she had chosen 
might have fed us upon stronger diet. If she has turned 
aside to something lighter, well! she has done it very well, 
and the St. James’s Theatre is the St. James’s Theatre, 
and the Duke such a part as its manager must oft have 
prayed for on his bended knees. The rest of the company 
are as lucky: Miss Opp as Amabel East plays more 
intelligently than usual, and Mr. Harry Irving as in- 
telligently as always. Miss Fay Davis as the Duchess is 
delightful, her acting grows more natural with each 
opportunity ; than Miss Granville, who is the tiresome 
woman, we have never had a better woman of the world. 
But with all deference to these stars, two other members 
of the cast stand out for the excellence with which they 
realised characters common enough in life, but usually too 
projective for our actors to overtake. These were Mr. 
A. E. Matthews as a very young man, and the lady who 
plays the more humdrum of Miss East’s aunts, and flirts 
with a politician played by Mr. H. H. Vincent in the 
manner of his namesake Sir H-w-rd. If ever one has 
seen a character lived and realised on this side of exaggera- 
tion it is that played by Miss Talbot. Y. B. 


THE ART OF LEAVING OUT 


**Mr. NICHOLSON states the few essential facts and makes 
all else merely accessory,” says the prefatory note to Mr. 
Nicholson's exhibition at No. 2 Hinde Street, and an 
examination of so large a collection of prints shows that 
the artist commands a considerable variety of such essen- 
tial facts on which to draw. Yet it cannot be denied that 
there is some monotony in the manner in which his 
materials are combined, the devices by which ‘‘all else” 
is subordinated to the few essential facts, accessory to 
them always in one of a few ways. And this impression 
is rather disastrous in the case of works that pretend to 
such simplicity. Was not this the man who presented his 
theme in its simplest form without embroidery or elabora- 
tion? Did not the very essence of his merit lie in the 
severely unique character of each design, every one an 
unmistakable symbol, a root idea ? 

No it did not, or only by comparison with the flabby 
discursiveness of his rivals in popular favour. He put 
more stuff in to the square inch than they, and so long as 
his victory was doubtful no friend of popular art need 
mind which or how many of the artistic virtues were 
critically ascribed to him; it was necessary to assure to 
our generation the services of a capable man. Now that 
his position is secure down below, Mr. Nicholson has the 
laudable ambition to take his place among the greater 
artists, and, judging him from this point of view, we submit 
that many of his drawings are evidently ‘‘ worked out ” on 
a set formula. Seeing his plates together, it becomes 
evident, to use an arithmetical figure, not only that they 
are not all ‘‘ prime,” but that they are not ‘‘ prime to one 
another.” 

Mr. Nicholson seems to desire in his last series to 
break away from what he felt himself was beginning to be 
a ‘‘cliché”; but the result is not entirely satisfactory, 
except perhaps in the one magnificent print ‘* Vansly- 
perken ” (of Marryat’s ‘‘ Dog Fiend”). Mr. Nicholson 
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appears to have been considerably influenced throughout 
by his brother of the hoardings, Mr. Pryde, to have but 
changed one formula for another of which he was less a 
master. That he should need a formula was natura}, 
considering the output necessary to make a living, and it 
speaks well for him that he should have chosen one so 
scholarly in its basis. Yet a short cut based on Velasquez 
and Japan is still a short cut, and in these higher altitudes 
short cuts are barred. E. 


CLAUDE 


CLAUDE hated going out with the under-housemaid. It was true 
she allowed him to run about and play with other children, but 
she was vulgar, and said, “Oh! lor!” Nurse was severe, but 
she was dignified and did not stop to giggle with policemen when 
they were out. 

He stood at the nursery window and looked down into the 
street, which was rather dreary on that wintry November after. 
noon. He would much rather have stayed at home and played 
with his soldiers, and altogether he felt very unhappy. Everything 
was so gloomy in this big dark house. When he lived with his 
beautiful mamma it had all been so gay. He had a French donne 
then who sang little French songs and laughed all day long, and 
his mamma, who was the most beautiful woman Claude had ever 
seen, used to give big parties, and he was taken downstairs dressed 
in such lovely white satin suits. There were always lots of nice 
gentlemen with his mamma, who used to give him rides on their 
knees, and let him see the time by their big gold watches. The 
only disagreeable person in those days was papa, who used to 
swear dreadfully when he was at home, but as that was not often, 
Claude did not hold him of much account. 

It was all so different now. Grandmamma was very kind, and 
he was very fond of her; but she never gave him nice sticky 
sweets as his mamma used to do, and she seemed so very old. 
And though she told him she had been a little girl once, it seemed 
quite impossible to believe it. She always made him sit very still 
on a little chair when he went down to the drawing-room, while 
she read to him. Claude wished she would not read such very 
baby stories ; he was quite old now—seven, in fact—and grand- 
mamma would read such silly nursery rhymes. Instead of the 
nice gentlemen visitors mamma used to have, grandmamma’s 
friends were all old ladies, nearly as old as herself. They never 
gave him rides on their knees or told him “ bluggy” stories about 
giants or robber-knights ; they only patted him on the head and 
asked him how he liked his lessons, which he considered a stupid 
question, for, of course, nobody liked lessons, and one only did 
them in order not to. be an ignoramus when one grew up. 

Papa used to come and stay sometimes ; but mamma never 
came, and, when Claude asked about her, grandmamma looked 
so fierce and said he was never to mention her name, that 
Claude for one dreadful moment thought she was dead; but 
grandmamma only said in a terrible voice that she was worse than 
dead, and that he was too young to understand, and though he 
told her he was not such a silly little boy that he couldn’t under- 
stand if it was properly explained to him, she had declined to say 
anything further. So he made up his mind that his mamma had 
done something naughty, and that a policeman had carried her off 
to prison, which was the only thing that could be worse than dying, 
and that was why he hated policemen. 

As he trudged along down Green Street with Jane, towards the 
Park, he felt such a very lonely little boy, and almost in despair of 
ever being grown up and rescuing his mamma from prison, Just 
then Jane met a friend, a nurserymaid, wheeling a perambulator. 
She joined them, and Claude, who had rather a contempt for 
babies in general, wondered whether it might not, perhaps, be 
rather nice after all to have a little sister or brother ; the baby in 
the perambulator had such nice blue eyes, and smiled so sweetly 
at him. As they passed a house in front of which was a carriage, 
Jane clutched his hand, and dragged him past the door. The 
footman was taking the rug out of the carriage ; a lady had just 
gone in. Claude only saw her back, then the door was shut. 

“That’s his ma,” said Jane to the nurserymaid. “They say 
as how the Earl has married her.” 
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Claude’s heart almost stopped beating. 
“Does my mamma live in that house, Jane?” he asked in a 
shrill trembling voice. 

“Lor, Master Claude, don’t ask questions. You shouldn't 
be always listening to what people are saying,” replied Jane, 
full of fear lest her indiscreet remark should reach the ears of 
nurse. 

But Claude was too excited to pay any attention to Jane’s 
admonitions. So his mamma was not in prison after all, and he 
had found her. His heart was thumping furiously. He looked 
back to make sure of the house. It was easily recognisable, being 
a corner one with a glass verandah and big marble pillars. Jane 
dragged him along, but all the time he was planning how to 
escape. When they got to the Park, Jane let him run about with 
some other children—grandmamma would have been so cross if 
she had known about it—while she and the big policeman began 
to giggle as usual. ' 

Claude seized his opportunity. They were playing hide-and- 
seek, and from behind a tree where he had hidden it was an easy 
matter to bolt across the road and out of the Park by the little 
gate opposite Green Street. He ran as fast as his legs could 
carry him, and never stopped till he got under the big portico. He 
tugged at the bell with all his might. He was so hot and breath- 
less he could hardly speak when the footman opened the door. 
The footman was so big, one of the biggest men Claude had ever 
seen; but he screwed up his courage and boldly asked if Mrs. 
Tremayne was at home. He knew that was the right thing to 
say, because grandmamma often took him out in the carriage with 
her when she went to pay visits. 

But the footman, who, though he was so big, seemed kind, told 
him Mrs. Tremayne did not live there. Claude at first refused to 
believe him, and was on the verge of bursting into tears, so great 
was his disappointment, when he suddenly remembered Jane’s 
remark about the Earl. 

“Is this the Earl’s house?” he asked, and the footman admitted 
it was. 

“Then I know my mamma is here,” cried Claude as he darted 
past the footman up the big staircase, where he met another foot- 
man almost as big as the first, who stared in astonishment. The 
drawing-room door handle would not turn, so he banged at the 
door with all his might, shouting “‘ Mammy, mammy,” at the top 
of his voice. And the door suddenly opened and there was his 
beautiful mamma, whom he had not seen for a whole year, stand- 
ing before him, saying : 

“ Why, Sonnie, what is this, and how did you get here?” 

She dragged him into the room and put her arms round him 
and hugged him again and again, and then she began to cry. 
And the Earl, who had been sitting near the fire, got up, and 
Claude recognised him as quite an old friend, the nicest of all 
mamma’s visitors, only Claude did not know he was an earl then, 
Mamma had always called him Algy. 

Claude was so glad to see him again that he hugged him too. 
And then he explained how he had heard Jane say that his 
mamma lived in this house, and how he had ran away from her 
and had come to live with them, for though grandmamma was 
very kind it was very dull for a little boy living with such a very 
old lady. And then he told them how he had always asked God 
to bless mamma in his prayers under his breath, for grandmamma 
had told him to leave her out, but he wouldn’t ; and the Ear! said 
“The old cat!” and mamma cried again. 

Claude told the Earl he was so glad he was his papa now, 
as he liked him much better than his other one. 

His little heart nearly broke when the Earl told him he wasn’t 
really his papa, though he had married his mamma, and that he 
must go back and go on living with grandmamma till he grew up, 
and then he could come and see his mamma as often as he liked ; 
but that he could not live with them now, not because they did not 
love him, but because it was best for him. 

Claude could not bear to see his mamma cry so. He felt sure, 
if she would only let him stay with her, they would both be so 
much happier; but she only hugged him and said, “ Promise, 
Sonnie, to come back to me when you are twenty-one.” And 
when he had promised, the Earl put on his hat and took him 
home. And on the way he talked to him in a very grown-up way, 
and though Claude did not understand in the least what it meant, 
he promised that he would “always be a gentleman, and never 
drag a woman into the mud.” 

When they got home the Earl would not come in, though 
Claude begged him to ever so hard, but he walked away very 
quickly before even the door was opened. 

And Claude could not understand why grandmamma was so 
terribly angry with him, or why they left London a few days after 
and went to live in the country. E. G, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


JAPAN AND THE YELLOW SPECTRE 
To the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


His Excellency the Japanese Ambassador made a remarkable 
pronouncement the other day through the Dat/y Mail on Japan’s 
attitude towards China which should not be passed by without 
comment. It will cause a flutter in quarters where the Chino- 
Japanese alliance is dreaded as the first step towards the evolution 
of a conquering China. There is little love lost between Sir 
Robert Hart and Mr. Mitford, the leading alarmists, but they 
would probably be in cordial agreement as to the important réle 
to be played by Japan if her Western neighbour is to be reformed, 
regenerated, and inoculated with the military spirit. Fortunately 
that is a very large “if,” for on it, we are told, the fate of our 
civilisation depends. We may leave this subject to those who 
are running the rival Spectres, venturing in passing just one 
observation : in Japan’s own interest she would naturally endeavour 
to lead her formidable neighbour into paths of peace rather than 
launch her on a career of conquest. 

His Excellency claims special qualifications for his countrymen 
in dealing with the Chinese question. These claims are based 
upon long and intimate knowledge of China and acquaintance 
with the Chinese classics ; the latter qualification is declared to be 
imperative. But if we consider the sum of knowledge which the 
world possesses on the subject of China, it will assuredly be found 
that larger contributions have been made by the natives of this 
country than by the Japanese. And even if our purview is restricted 
to the actual China of to-day, competent judges assure us that the 
information placed at the disposal of our Government is second 
to none; nevertheless his Excellency’s contention is justified 
in effect, for nothing ever comes of the reports our Government 
receives. 

As to knowledge of the Chinese classics, certain English names 
may challenge comparison with those of the Continent or of 
Japan ; but it is no doubt true that more Japanese know the 
Chinese language passably than any other foreign race. This is 
something very different from knowing the classics, an accom- 
plishment which is heavily discounted by his Excellency’s assurance 
that to pass in them a man requires “a marvellous memory and 
supreme dexterity as a penman.” So much for the value of the 
study as an intellectual training. It would be interesting to know 
whether the Japanese ever entrust the chief conduct of important 
negotiations with China to a Chinese scholar. A similar course 
in our own negotiations would meet with the most frantic opposi- 
tion from the English community in China. Their prayer to the 
F, O. may be briefly summarised, “ Have a Chinese policy and 
stick to it ; above all, save us from the sinologue.” 

ANGLO-CHINESE. 


MR. PLUNKETT AND ULSTER OPINION 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


You say in your issue of the 24th ult., with reference to the 
Plunkett testimonial : “ To act for the good of Ireland as a whole 
is a proceeding which apparently meets with nobody’s approval. 
In Mr. Plunkett’s appointment of Mr. Gill as head of his permanent 
staff the Ulster man saw but the promotion of a traitor, not the 
winning-over of an enemy.” Suppose the Ulster man did think 
so, he might be quite correct ; but the impression intended to be 
left in the minds of your readers is that the Ulster Protestants as 
a whole were opposed to Mr. Plunkett’s Irish policy, and approved 
of the successful effort made to oust him from South Co. Dublin. 
There could not be a greater mistake. The two leading organs 
of public opinion in Ulster are the Mews Letter (Conservative) and 
the Northern Whig (formerly Liberal, now Liberal- Unionist), both 
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published in Belfast. These two journals vigorously supported 
Mr. Plunkett’s cause, denounced the opposition raised against him 
by a faction of so-called Unionists, and when the result of the 
contest was made known the Mews Letter declared that “the 
Unionists of South Dublin had covered themselves with shame 
and disgrace.” I could give you further convincing proofs of 
Ulster opinion; but this should be sufficient. Zhe Outlook is 
usually so well informed that I think it a pity it should have left a 
completely erroneous impression in this paragraph. 
Sharston House, Northenden, W. T. KIRKPATRICK. 
Cheshire. 


[Our correspondent has read into the note what was not there. 
It certainly was in combating what may be called the Ulster spirit 
that Mr. Plunkett met defeat.—ED.] 


PRIESTLY POWER AND POLITICS IN IRELAND 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


“Co. Clare” objects to publicly state the names of the priests 
concerned in the incidents related in his letter published in your 
issue of November 17, on the ground that “it would only cause 
unnecessary ill-feeling in a small district.” One could have wished 
that this charitable consideration had occurred to him before he 
penned his first communication to you. Throughout this country 
we Catholics, and especially Irish Catholics, have such “ facts” as 
these thrown in our faces with scorn, and when we challenge the dona 
fides of the disseminators, and endeavour to rebut the charges and 
ascertain the truth, we are met with a cool mon possumus. If these 
charges made by “Co. Clare” can be substantiated, let him give 
us an opportunity of investigating them; if they cannot, as I 
believe they cannot, then “Co. Clare” is wilfully and maliciously 
pandering to the prejudices of the ignorant classes in this country, 
and he stands self-condemned. 


Birkin Lodge, Rostherne. D. O’C. O'GRADY. 


[We have received other letters of the same purport as the above. 
The stricture is a perfectly natural one. - At the same time, we are 
assured of the dona fides of our correspondent “ Co, Clare,” and it 
must be clear, we think, that to publish names of people and places 
in such a connection would be to do no public good, and possibly 
much private harm.—ED.] 


THE PARTHENON 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Your correspondent, Mr. Judge, is angry at the “ restoration ” 
of the Parthenon. What has been done is to substitute new 
marble for one or two of the beams, cracked through and almost 
falling already, and to restore the broken parts of a few capitals 
and other stones which have to support a weight. I doubt very 
much if any of these will be visible from the front. Personally 
I should be glad to see some of the fallen columns set up again, 
but that is another matter. 

This “ restoration” was being discussed in the public Press of 
England two years ago. I believe the Greek Government are 
paying for it. Without it, the next earthquake would probably 
have brought the whole thing down ; so the choice lies between 
a complete ruin and the restoration of broken parts. 

Rugby. W. H. D. Rouse. 


THE AUSTRALIAN AND THE BRITISH OFFICER 
Zo the Editor of THE OvTLOOK 


We are not done with the war yet. The “ Special Correspon- 
dents” are going to fight it all over again for us. They have 
rushed out their books without, for the most part, taking the 
trouble to arrange their matter or correct their grammar ; they 
have been interviewed or interviewed themselves; they are 
lecturing or preparing to lecture ; and two of them—Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Mr. A. G. Hales—are indulging in a lively contest 
on the subject of the British officer. Lord Rosslyn has withdrawn 
his book and apologised for a too ready acceptance of untruthful 
gossip in a similar matter ; and it seems to me that Mr. Hales has 
been justly pulled up for giving too wide an application to defects 
of bearing in a certain minority of British officers. He is now 
anxious to show that he never imputed to that minority mis- 
conduct on the field, but only professional incompetence, accom- 
panied by recklessness and an overbearing demeanour to their 
men—particularly to Colonials. Mr. Hales is an Australian, and 
never lets us forget it. But he must not ask us to go too far in 
self-depreciation in favour of our over-sea brothers. There is one 
thing that English people dislike above all—namely, needless 
boasting. We really all recognise to the full the virtues of the 
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Australian manbood in cricket, rowing, athletics generally, and 
now on the field of battle. But we do not want these virtues 
chimed for ever in our ears, for we have a fairly good reputation 
for them ourselves. Modesty and sobriety of language are also 
virtues which should be cultivated by any one who proposes to make 
himself a representative of Australia. The strictures on the 
British officer are no doubt in many cases called for, but the 
Colonial soldier suffered no more from them than the British 
“Tommy.” A PLAIN CITIZEN, 


THE HOOLIGAN AND THE LASH 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


May I, as a member of the Humanitarian League, make some 
comments on the proposed extension of flogging and the opposi- 
tion it has met with from the Humanitarian League? 

The imputation that the members of the Humanitarian League 
are a set of “cranks” is, of course, both unfair and unjust. Inthe 
first place, the League gives fact and figure from the Blue-books, 
Parliamentary debates, and the criminal statistics of the Home 
Office, and can quote the support of every Home Secretary for at 
least twenty years. The Humanitarian League protests against 
flogging for Hooliganism on the ground that such punishment 
for crimes of violence is futile. Flogging has been tried in 
London and in Liverpool ; but, in spite of flogging, the crimes for 
which it was inflicted have increased in both places instead of 
diminishing. It is said that there has been more flogging in 
London and Liverpool than in all the rest of England (there is no 
fiogging in Scotland and Ireland) put together. Under non- 
flogging judges this class of crime has shown a marked decline. 
All classes of crime for which flogging cannot be inflicted have 
gone down. 

Hooliganism can be put down (without flogging) by a just 
administration of the existing criminal law. This is admitted 
even by those who would try the lash. Why, then, seek to 
rehabilitate a cruel, useless, and degrading penalty? 

Secondly, the members of the Humanitarian League are not 
maudlin sentimentalists who believe in pampering the criminal, 
but are quite as eager that crime should be put down as those 
who think that flogging is the only thing that will doit. They 
give facts and figures in support of their contention. This is more 
than the floggers do. The opinions of the Humanitarian League 
on the question of flogging are identical with those held by Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, Mr. Justice Mathew, the late Lord Chief Justice, 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Matthew W. Ridley, Sir Edward Clarke, Rev. 
Douglas Morrison, LL.D., and many well-known authorities on 
criminology. ‘The fact is, it is not the Humanitarian League, who 
give a plain statement of fact for what they say, who are senti- 
mentalists, but those who favour flogging, who are devoid of any 
real principle or argument, and are thus the real and only senti- 
mentalists in the matter. M. S. B. 


AS GERMANY SEES OUR ROWDINESSES 
Zo the Editor of TAR OUTLOOK 


All right-thinking English people owe you thanks for your 
plain speaking about the disgraceful scenes witnessed in the streets 
of London on the night of the Volunteers’ return. The disorder 
of the day-time was bad enough ; the license of the evening a 
thousand times worse. Why does the Church keep silence in 
such acase? Surely it is the duty of the clergy to condemn such 
orgies ; yet apparently no voice was raised from any denomination 
except the voice of Archdeacon Sinclair ; and he spoke to condone 
rather than to condemn. It made one’s cheeks burn to read of 
the pandemonium in the German newspapers, for one felt with 
shame that this time a Press which, in its attitude towards England, 
knows neither fairness nor courtesy had right on its side. May 
this be the last of such dishonouring exhibitions, lest the good 
name of the country we all love so well be injured beyond repair ! 
The war has been a sad and terrible experience to all concerned ; 
with us, the victors, it now lies to make it mean discipline, not 
degeneration, for our national life. 


Hamburg. MARGARET MACDONALD. 


THE ANIMATED PHOTOGRAPH: AN 


APPRECIATION 
Zo the Editor of Tuk Ovr.oox 


It is generally recognised that most things have their uses as 
well as their abuses. E. G., in last week’s Outlook, collects what 
he considers the abuses in the case of the animated photograph, 
and stigmatises the whole as “ indecent,” “ brutal,” “ sacrilegious.” 
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Has E. G. ever travelled at express speed on the front of an 
engine, and seen some of the most beautiful scenery in foreign 
Jands that the mind can picture? Has he been to South Africa, 
and under fire? Has he seen a 4'7 gun in action? Has he been 
to see the Passion Play at Oberammergau? These are just aSfew 
instances; there are many others, obviously too numerous to 
quote, which can be seen by the aid of the biograph or cine- 
matograph, which otherwise are left entirely to the imagination. 

Agreed that the “suggestive” style of picture, the “ brutal” 
class of picture is degrading, does it follow that each and every 
class of representation comes under those two heads? Does 
E. G. consider it imperative that all literature should be sup- 
pressed because one writer publishes an indecent or suggestive 
book? Perhaps he objects to the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
on principle? Personally, being unable to witness the real play, 
I should delight in seeing it represented by the biograph, and I 
am sure I should derive some benefit from so doing, even including 
the “last drink.” R. W. N. 
Dublin. 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS BOOK 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In the four lines [in “ First Glance.”—ED.] which you devote 
to consideration of the third volume of my work “ Heresies,” you 
quote a personal comment as representing my heretical propensity. 
Will you permit me to set forth my standpoint regarding the ex- 
pressions which, to judge by the notice, constitute the salient 
feature of the book which, you inform your readers, runs to 564 
pages? 

I desire my doctrines to prevail. Accordingly, it may seem 
that I ought not to obstruct dissemination by asking people not to 
lend or borrow my book. This is obvious enough from the common 
standpoint, which, however, is not mine. People have no better 
right to rob me than you, Sir. At present, society enables me to 
fix the terms on which I will give it the product of my labour. 
This is wrong ; I have no ethical claim to fixthe terms. Ethically, 
this belongs to society, as trustee for God, the absolute creator 
and owner of my labour-product. At present, society is a fraudulent 
trustee, because it does not administer my or anybody else’s labour- 
product according to the canons of justice. Were society an 
honest trustee, it would enable me to produce my work as wage- 
servant and would determine the wage by intellectual criteria. As 
things are, society compels me, if I would do my work, to spend a 
large part of my life—which, as a trader, financier, politician, or 
other freebooter, I might have devoted to skinning my neighbours 
—to skinning myself. I have skinned myself to afford society the 
opportunity of taking or leaving my work. 

Whether I am a martyr or voluptuary, I equally gratify myself 
and, in the one or the other case, take neither credit nor discredit. 
I want to deal with society as it deals with me. This is the ethics 
of the brute. At present society is brute. ‘ When in Spain, doas 
they do in Spain.” I show society how to become human. Pend- 
ing that consummation, if society wants my work, I am brute 
enough to request society to shave away a little of its own 
epidermis. I want to be just. There’s no merit in wanting. 
Society is more powerful than am I. It will not let me be just. 

H. CRoFT HILLER. 

Fog Lane, Didsbury, Manchester. 


OLD SAWS AND NEW VERSIONS 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLook 


Not on Transalpine snow and ice, 
But homely English ground, 

“ Excelsior !” was their device, 
But sad the fate they found. 

Not to procure themselves a name, 
Simply at duty’s call, 

They were together in their aim, 
And parted in their fall. 


Llangollen. W. B. ROBERTS. 


To the Editor of THB OvuTLooK 


The Klondike miner excavates the sand 
Of some half-frozen stream’s alluvial silt ; 
But with experience comes to understand 
Not all is wealth which shines as if ’twere gilt. 


With painful rise and falling of the feet 
Did travellers erst their way to London plod ; 
But now afford a journey, kind and fleet 


Reciprocations of the piston rod. J. F. 
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OF TREES 


WinTER Willow is ruddy red 
Pollarded in the withe bed, 
Summer Willow is green and grey 
Bending white on a windy day. 


Autumn Beech is a stately creature, 

Well she made her pact with Nature ; 
While she casts her russet gown 

She wears her new buds sharp and brown, 


If Birch beside the broom be found 
Her satin is the more renown’d. 
And yet of seasonable trees 

There is a better one than these. 


For Chesnut goes to meet the Spring 
While Oak and Ash are lingering. 

He holds his boughs, when summer’s by, 
Like altar candles to the sky. 


He makes it his to be the first 

The East may blow; his bonds shall burst, 

And leader of the budding rout 

In one green stride the Chesnut’s out. 
CLARISSA. 


THE CHILD’S BOOK—REAL AND 


IDEAL 


Tue careful examination which I have been making 
during the past week or so of some half-gross of .the 
children’s books of the season leads to the conclusion 
that what is chiefly lacking is single-mindedness. All 
through literature the same need is perhaps noticeable ; 
but in children’s books it is of more importance than in 
others, for only single-mindedness (single-mindedness in 
the wish to give the nursery a good time) can carry one 
across the gulf fixed between the ‘‘adultness” of the 
writer and the youthfulness of the reader. Of no other 
planks can that bridge be built. Imagination, sympathy, 
patience, and other materials go also to the structure, but 
single-mindedness is first. 

We are, perhaps, in a bad period. It is from the 
“fashion” of children’s books that many writers are taking 
their impulse, rather than from the genuine wish to give the 
nursery a good time. Whereas, of course, there should be 
no other ambition. To give the nursery a good time is the 
whole thing : the beginning and the middle and the end. 
Yet how many of the authors of that half-gross of 
children’s books have had this purpose—and this only—in 
view? Mr. Lang has, and Mr. Canton (though I think 
he takes too much upon himself in styling his book ‘‘ The 
True Annals of Fairyland”), and the Misses Upton, and 
Mr. Harry B. Neilson (whose comic elephants are a joy), 
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and others too, whose names do not immediately spring 
to mind; but there are so many of whom this cannot be 
said. Instead a host of alien ambitions have fired their 
minds—to see how clever they could be, to see how easy 
it was to write or illustrate a children’s book, to please 
So-and-so, to try their hand at nonsense, and so forth. 
And all the time, there was this one thing, and one 
alone: to be single-minded in giving the nursery a good 
time. 

Against our argument can be adduced such an objec- 
tion as ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” which certainly (one may 
urge) was not written to give the nursery a good time. 
And yet ‘‘ Robinson” supports us too. For never was a 
book more single-mindedly conceived and written ; and in 
aiming, as Defoe did, at the reader with alove of adventure 
and circumstantial minute description, he was aiming (if 
unconsciously) at the nursery too. For love of adventure 
and circumstantial minute narrative begins there, and the 
part of us where it is seated is one of the parts that never 
growup. Thank Heaven for some arrested developments! 
—it would be a more difficult life than it is if we grew up 
allover. ‘‘ Robinson,” then, is on our side. And, of 
course, Miss Edgeworth is, and Thomas Day is, and Mrs. 
Trimmer is, and Mrs Sherwood is, and Edward Lear is 
(‘‘ There was an old Derry Down Derry who loved to see 
little folk merry, so he made them a book,” and so forth : 
proof positive), and Jacob Abbott is, and Lewis Carroll 
is, and Randolph Caldecott is. Perhaps Mrs. Sherwood 
and Mrs. Trimmer overdid the didactic part of the 
business; but that was rather excess of zeal than any 
want of it. It simply meant that their wish to give the 
nursery a good time in the present was tinctured by a 
wish to make the time ultimately good (in a slightly 
different sense) also. Wedo not blame them—excellent 
women !—for that ; we only murmur that they are a little 
out of date, and skip their moralities. 

Single-mindedness would certainly have obviated some 
of the blemishes, or what seem to me to be blemishes, in 
a few of these books. One, for instance, offers a new 
version of ‘Sing a Song of Sixpence,” in which the 
Queen is in the bedroom, searching for his (the King’s) 
money—or words to that effect. Now, to begin with, it is 
an error of tact to alter the words of that old song at 
all; and in the second place, to present a picture of the 
Queen “going through” her husband’s pockets (his 
trousers are, of course, patched) is to appeal, not to the 
nursery, but to the music-hall. Another book rings the 
changes on the ten little nigger boys, substituting Boer for 
nigger. The boys grow steadily fewer with each picture, 
mostly meeting with violent ends, until the artist reaches 
the intensely comic climax—a Boer mother visiting the 
grave of the last of them. The drawing is as ridiculous 
as he can make it. Think of the joke—a Boer mother 
mourning a dead child! Exquisite! Single-mindedness 
would (we hope) have spared the nursery so deplorable a 
jest as this. 

These are extreme cases. For the most part the place of 
single-mindedness is taken by vanity in one or other of its 
countless shapes—or rather, shall I say? want of humility. 
There is a jauntiness about so many of these books which 
one could do well away with, and about others a sugges- 
tion that once the pencil has designed something that 
never was on sea or land, carrying a green umbrella, 
enough has been done to keep the nursery laughing for 
ever. As if children wanted abnormal things for their 
own sake! On the contrary, what children really appre- 
ciate is their own normal life through a microscope, so to 
speak ; but they will step aside to enjoy the abnormal if 
enough pains and fun have been spent onit. The Gryphon, 
and the Owl and the Pussy-cat, and the Golliwogg, they 
will welcome; but it is not enough to distort a man or 
blend three animals, and rest content. 

No; children, it is my belief, must be thought for quite 
as much as grown-up readers—and a little more. 

E. V. Lucas, 
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SPOILING FAIRYLAND 


When one considers the change that has taken place 
in children’s books during the last twenty-five years, it 
seems obvious that it is but one sign of a general change. 
The children’s stories of the beginning of the century, 
though illustrated by the then young Mulready and other 
artists, did not reflect much, if any, of the actual thought 
of children. They seemed to speak of children and not to 
children. There is always the grown-up thought, the 
pretty moral, the glimpse of nature, or what not; but it 
is not as children felt about nature or morals. 


And the snail, with his horns peeping out of his shell, 
Came from a great distance, the length of an ell. 


Thus, in two lines from ‘‘ The Butterfly’s Ball,” illustrated 
by Mulready and published in 1808, it is clear that the 
exigencies of rhyme, and not the thoughts of children, 
have helped to make the verse. When Mulready passed 
from these beginnings of his great career, other artists as 
great did not take his place, and the children’s books 
from this period onward degenerated into dulness. 

It may appear that when Kate Greenaway charmed the 
world with her quaint and joyous children, and when R. 
Caldecott electrified us with the humour and fun of Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘Mad Dog,” the age of dulness in children’s 
books had passed away, and the nursery had found fitting 
interpreters ; but it was not understood even by these 
gifted artists that beautiful pictures are not everything 
children require. It is true pictures have a reality for 
children, and I have known instances of a child rubbing 
out the club held by the giant in order that he should not 
strike the little tiny Jack, or cutting out the figure of a 
dying woman that the child should not see its mother die. 

But it had been forgotten that the nursery possesses 
heaps and heaps of material born in the nursery, cultivated 
there, and loved there. Much of this material has been 
seized by scholars who have recognised that it contains 
some of the oldest historical documents of our race. It 
has come down on the lips of children and those who have 
amused children from generation to generation. Children 
understand fairies and goblins, fairy godmothers and 
giants, palaces of glass and homes in trees, talking 
animals, wishing caps, and all the rest of the apparatus of 
childish thought, simply for the reason that to the child all 
things are possible. There is scarcely any limit to 
children’s imagination and love of the ideal, and all that 
is imaginative or ideal in nursery tradition has as much to 
do with the formation of their character as they pass from 
nursery to schoolroom as any other element of education. 

If this be so, then to have an ideal child’s book it is 
necessary that it should enshrine and preserve all their 
ideas of the world around them, and this I think will not 
be done by illustrating fairy-tales and nursery rhymes as 
they are usually illustrated. Should not the fairy-tale, at 
least, be given to children without pictures? Why not 
allow children to illustrate their literature in imagination 
by their own conception of the characters and incidents in 
the stories? The ideal illustrator will not be found 
among adults, and children constantly have a sense of 
disappointment with the drawings devised for their amuse- 
ment and instruction. 

Particularly is this the case with children who have 
first learnt the stories from their mother or nurse. The 
pictures in the published story differ from the child’s 
original conception of the incidents. The pictures either 
stop the working out in the child’s mind, a natural 
development from the ideal to the real, by forcing it to 
accept some one else’s fanciful conception, or the child 
ignores the picture as being connected with the story, and 
so disproves one of the uses of illustration. 

By illustrating the fairy-tale, however beautiful and 
poetical the illustration may be to the adult, we may be 
destroying one of the uses of the fairy-tale—crystallising 
the child’s idea of the nature of fairies and goblins, magic 
weapons, talking animals and trees, instead of leaving all 
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this to its imagination. We forget that children make 
their ideals from their own surroundings, and do not go 
back to previous generations for the artistic or the beauti- 
ful. It is not a beautiful sword, or even a real sword, 
that constitutes Jack’s capacity to kill the giant. It is 
the fairy-given weapon ard the fact that Jack does kill 
the giant with a sword whic is important, and anything 
that can be used as a sword—a piece of iron or wood—is 
just as much a sword for the occasion as a real one would 
be. Thus the artist in drawing a real medieval sword 
does not necessarily convince the child that the fairy sword 
was like that. 

But if the fairy-story should not be illustrated by the 
artist, that is no reason why children should not have 
picture books as beautiful and as true to nature as the 
artist can devise. History, geography, the beauties of 
nature and natural history and science are some of the 
things with which artists may safely deal. They can help 
the children in their study of the actual by presenting 
them the beautiful in each of these. As humour can be 
depicted in individuals and animals without caricature, so 
surely should the artist be able to depict the beautiful to a 
child without going away from the child’s surroundings or 
back to medizeval or classical times for types of interest. 
The child lives in the present, is more interested in this 
than in either past or future, and neither looks forward 
nor backward for ideals of the beautiful or picturesque. 

ALICE B. GOMME. 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS’ VIEW 


By the “‘ trade” they are called “juveniles,” and the only 
certain thing about them is that there are far, far too 
many. Every new publisher steps hopefully into the 


market, assured in his own mind that his connection will 
enable him to dispose of so many thousand copies of those 


he produces ; and the amateur is always ready with the 
bait—more or less clever imitations of last season’s suc- 
cesses. To take instances. Such books come out as 
‘*The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts” and Miss Corbet’s 
“Animal Land,” both clever, both original, obviously not 
the work of practised hands. I do not suppose Lord 
Basil Blackwood sets up to be an artist; certainly the 
lady who limned for Miss Corbet does not; and I imagine 
that Mr. Belloc keeps his poetry for other volumes. No; 
it was the very artlessness of their work, its freshness, its 
curious ingenuousness, that made their success. But the 
amateur, seeing the books, said to himself (or, more 
generally, to herself), ‘‘ I can write as well as that; I can 
draw as well as that,” and forthwith sat down and pro- 
duced the imitation. How many there have been and how 
bad! Travelling up and down the country and visiting 
booksellers’ shops about Christmas-time, I have seen inch- 
thick mahogany counters groaning under their weight— 
oblong volumes, ‘‘ Wingle-Wangles from the Zoo,” 
‘* Funny Kinds for Funny Kids,” &c., ad nauseam. The 
murrain of these distorted-beast books is only just lifting, 
and even last week I was offered—and I refused—three 
of them. 

Of course we are all of us arguing in the dark as to 
what a child really likes—not even Mr. E. V. Lucas knows 
for certain, although no one is ever likely to pay more 
attention to the nursery, and although most of what 
success I have had in this branch of my business I owe to 
his advice. Personally I do fancy that it is a book which 
is not subtle, which has a simple appeal, which does not 
require much explanation, that has the best chance of 
success. Myself I swear by Lewis Carroll, and yet how 
often have I been told that the two “ Alices” are forced 
on the nursery by the grown-up, and are not much cared 
for. I wish children would tell us if this is true. 

But in any case there are every year a few books 
which, judged either by children themselves or by the 
parents’ conception of what a child should like, are really 
good, that really justify themselves, that seem to have an 
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appeal to the nursery. Their success, however, is not 
equal to their merit, for they are deluged, covered over, 
swept aside by the masses of bad stuff. The majority of 
booksellers have not the time to discover which are the 
good books and which the bad; they have to make their 
purchases after a very rapid glance, and, in most cases, 
the public does not make its voice heard till hard 
on Christmas. Zhen, so helped, the bookseller may 
know which is the good book and which the bad—but he 
has his stock, good or bad, to dispose of. Not being a 
philanthropist he cannot pitch into his cellar all the books 
he has discovered will appeal to no nursery, and, to fill 
their place, order from the publisher vast numbers of 
the books that are good. The public spends only a cer- 
tain amount on children’s books, and when it has cleared 
out the bookseller’s stock of good books it must be forced 
to buy the bad. And the following autumn last year’s 
books have been forgotten—good and bad alike. People 
will have the new; they do not go back to the favourites 
of the previous Christmas—although they may have in- 
tended to. Because of this over-production I should 
judge that quite as much money is lost over children’s 
books as is made. But, slowly, things will right them- 
selves. The conditions are not the same as rule with 
fiction ; you cannot produce a six-shilling book for 
children for fifty pounds, and it is not greatly the custom 
of the amateur to crowd the market by paying out of his 
own pocket for the production of books of this kind. 
And already one fancies the children’s book is getting 
better ; it seems less sophisticated, less artful. 

One thing we can almost say for certain: the best 
books are absolutely products of the nursery, stories which 
have grown from being told by mothers to children ; pic- 
tures which are amplifications—and the less amplified the 
better—of nursery drawings. I do know, in support of 
this view, that the book which has been the most success- 
ful with me was a success for this very reason of simplicity, 
of its pleasingly childish appeal—Mrs. Bannerman’s 
‘‘ Little Black Sambo.” Here is a book which was made 
originally by a lady in India to amuse her own children. 
The publication was an afterthought, and the printers 
had to work from a tattered nursery manuscript. I do 
not think there were three people who saw it before 
its issue but who said, ‘‘ What is the good of produc- 
ing a thing drawn like that, told like that, as simple 
as that?” and there was hardly a bookseller who would 
believe with me in its future success, for public and book- 
seller alike are inclined to distrust the power of perfect 
simplicity. However, my guess—and with nursery litera- 
ture it can only be a guess—proved right. Now, I have 
published many children’s books, and I know well that 
those which have been successful have not been 
those in which every page is tortured to provide a joke, 
generally obscure, but those which are simple, easily to 
be comprehended, that the child’s eye and brain can take 
in. For the authors and artists whose works I have 
been fortunate in publishing—Mr. and Mrs. Lucas, Mrs. 
Farmiloe, Mr. Francis D. Bedford, Mr. Henry Mayer— 
have set themselves to please the child on this formula of 
simplicity. 

And there is one other point we are, I think, safe in 
making. Personally, I would rather visit one New English 
Art Club than six Royal Academies, but it is not of the 
slightest use trying to bring the New English Art Club 
into the nursery. Yet that is what many publishers seem 
bent on doing. They produce books whose drawings are 
as difficult for the childish eye to comprehend as were 
Mr. Whistler’s nocturnes to the uncultured eye of the 
’seventies. GRANT RICHARDS. 


CHASTE women are often proud and froward, as presuming upon 
the merit of their chastity. It is one of the best bonds both of 
chastity and obedience in the wife if she think her husband wise, 
which she will never do if she find him jealous.—Zacon, 
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MYSTERY 
I 


THE man who writes the Mudie-books 
He wandered down the Strand: 

He said, ‘‘ It is a curious thing, 
I’ve a shilling in my hand, 

And the fictionists with not much more 
Are a fairly numerous band,” 


II 


The man who writes the poetry 
Shuffled down Cecil Court: 

‘* If there be an art of life,” he said, 
‘Tis the art of going short ; 

‘ Follow the gleam,’ says Tennyson, 
Wherefore, I drink cheap port.” 


Ill 


The man who writes the children’s books 
Tramp’d Henrietta Street : 

His head was bare, his matted hair 
Was silvery with sleet ; 

‘* If I could plant seventeen,” he said, 
‘*] might make both ends meet.” 

IV 

And the men who wrote philosophy, 
Sermons, and half-a-crown 

Books in de//es-/ettres, and so forth, 
Went up and down the town 


Crying aloud, ‘‘ The Lord be thanked, 
We have incomes of our own!” 
V 
Also, the publisher, at home 
In his little shooting-box, 
Observed unto his wife, ‘‘ My love, 
Ahead of us are rocks. 
We'll be dragged, I’m sure, to the workhouse 
door 
By my huge remainder stocks.” 
VI 
Likewise, the thrifty bookseller 
Wept many a bitter drop : 
‘* What is the blessed use?” he said, 
‘* The slump declines to stop ; 
And if it holds for another month, 
I’ll have to shut up shop.” 


VII 
Ah, sad and sad it is to see 
Such worthy folk in woe ; 
To hear them moan, to hear them groan, 
It hurts one’s spirit so ; 
But what I want to know is this: 
Where po the profits go ? 


T. W. H. C. 


AT EASE 


I TRIED to live in town, but oh ! 
De town was swif’ an’ I was slow, 
So back I came to de cotton rows 
An’ one ole mule I’m sure I knows. 


He don’t expect no more of me, 
Thank God, den I expects of he ; 
An’ I don’t ’spect no more of he 
Den likewise he expects of me. 


So I don’t feel ashamed no mo’ 
Of bein’ black an’ mean an’ slow, 
Because you see dis ole mule Jeff 
Knows ’zactly how it is his se’f! 
From ‘' Songs of the Old South," 
by Howard Weeden. 
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THE SORT OF BOOK |! LIKE 
ALGY 


TOMMY is two years old: adoring relatives shower picture-books 
of every kind upon him, but he cares for none of them, having set 
his affections on a tattered old “ Bradshaw,” which always opens 
at a picture of St. Pancras Hotel. “Panchas” accompanies 
Tommy in his perambulator, it sits on the nursery table beside 
him at meals, and he carries it tightly squeezed against his small 
person in his journeys from nursery to drawing-room. 

It is not, however, with the tastes of Tommy and his contem- 
poraries that we are to concern ourselves just now; I merely 
quote him because, until we reach those chilly heights of grown-up 
omniscience when we are supposed to offer a reason for our pre- 
ferences, we all have our “ Panchas,” and it is uncommonly difficult 
for even the most Jesuitical of catechists to get more than the bare 
fact of such preferences from any young people he may tackle on 
the subject. 

For instance, there is Algy, a long-legged, loud-voiced boy of 
fourteen, who is seldom to be seen out of school hours clad other- 
wise than in dirty flannels and a ragged “sweater.” You may 
wonder when such as he ever finds time to read; yet, if you 
approach the subject diplomatically, you find that not only has he 
opinions, decided opinions on the subject of books in general, but 
that he can give reasons for the faith that is in him. 

“Yes, I like Henty—he gasses a bit too much, but one can 
always skip—and then his folks do things, and there’s not 
much rot about love and that. Besides there’s such a wassy lot 
of his books to choose from. Some of ’em’s sure to be in the 
libr’y : now Conan Doyle’s are always snapped up—a chap who 
turns up reg’lar to his ‘ pick-ups’ can never get a look-in in term 
time—the slacksters snick them all. But now”—here Algy grins 
knowingly, showing all his Strong white teeth, “you can get old 
Sherlock —both of em for 44¢. in some shops, only they fall to 
pieces so jolly quick. I wish he hadn’t killed off Sherlock— 
he’s A 1.” 

“Do you like ‘Stalky & Co.’?” I ask diffidently, for I very 
much want to know. 

Again Algy grins. “I like the dead cat part awf’ly—but I never 
did know such chaps to jaw: there’s precious little happens, you 
know—they’re always scoring off the ‘ pre’s’—the ‘pre’s’ in that 
school were mighty slack—and there isn’t a decent game in the 
book ! and after all, chaps do play games, you know.” 

“Then I suppose you like ‘Tom Brown’ ?” 

“Yes, bits—not all of it, but about footer and fights, and that 
—is very decent. . . But what I like best’s a book that makes you 
laugh, you know. . . .”. Why Algy should suddenly blush and look 
shy would puzzle me, but that I know that what a boy likes very 
much he doesn’t care to talk about ; and a sudden picture rises 
before me of this very boy sprawling, face downwards, on the 
grass one sunny afternoon last summer, and giggling, giggling till 
the giggles join forces and burst into a roar, and he lays his head 
down on his arms ina perfect paroxysm of laughter. I pull the 
book from under him to find that Mr. Winkle has just rushed into 
Mrs. Dowler’s Sedan chair, while the ferocious Mr. Dowler vows 
vengeance from an upper window. 

Thus, in spite of all the solemn and superior persons ever born 
into the world for its dispiritment, this most excellent fooling finds 
fit guerdon of praise in Young England’s honest laughter. 

But we are keeping Algy waiting. “And I'll tell you another 
good chap,” he continues, without ever having mentioned the old 
red book he loves. “ That’s the ‘Many Cargoes’ man. All our 
chaps like that. We made Skipton mi. read it aloud in bed after 
the ‘pre’ had been round and switched off the lights with his 
beastly key—we’ve all got candles /e doesn’t know of. 

“ No, I don’t care much for being read to, except at night ; it’s 
so slow. Fancy having ‘She’ read to one! Why, a chap wants 
to tear through just to see what happens; you can’t stop for any 
explanations, ’specially scenery. That’s what’s the matter with 
Scott ; he’s so horribly fond of scenery. ‘ Ivanhoe’s’ decent ; but 
even that’s got a jolly sight too much guide-book. But they do 
very well for a holiday task,” he added leniently ; “my mater 
read ‘ The Talisman’ to me last vac. while I made trout-flies.” 

“ Then, on the whole, you prefer exciting books ?” 

“ Shouldn’t read ’em if they weren’t, but isn’t it funny ?”—here 
Algy became very confidential, emphasising his remarks by jogging 
me with a particularly sharp elbow—“‘isn’t it rummy howa fellow reads 
some books and likes them at the time, but you never want to see 
’em again when you’ve done, and you don’t remember them any 
more than the week before last’s geography lesson, and there’s 
others ”—he paused quite incapable of expressing his feelings with 
regard to those others, so he changed the subject.—“ Anyway,” he 
said in quite a different tone, “ give me a jolly good tale like ‘Tom 
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Graham, V.C.,’ even if you do only read it once. Somebody reads 
all those sort of tales once, so the more the better. That’s where 
Henty scores !|” 


ETHEL 


Now Ethel has quite other opinions and tastes than Algy. 
In the first place, she has read a great deal more ; in the second, 
she has not the least objection to discussing her likes and dis- 
likes with complete unreserve. 

I discover early in the conversation that Ethel has a poor 
opinion of works in which no one “ even gets engaged in the end” 
~—a predilection by no means neglected by those magazines pro- 
fessing to cater almost exclusively for girls. ‘Unless they’re 
about quite little girls,” she continues, “like ‘Sara Crewe.’ But 
now ‘Six to Sixteen’ is quite lovely, and se marries that nice 
officer in the end. I love Mrs. Ewing’s works, every one, espe- 
cially the ‘Bad-Tempered Family,’ they were such dears. I like 
books about the sort of people we know, real people, who live in 
proper houses and go to school and grow up and get married. I 
like the poor clever ones to have the nicest men, don’t you? and 
beautiful houses and lovely children. . . .” 

Ethel paused, overcome by the beatific nature of the vision she 
had conjured up. 

“In Miss Alcott’s books they all get married, and it’s so nice 
and comfortable. I hate people to die like that poor little boy in 
‘ Misunderstood’ ; it’s a shame.” 

“ And do you never like books about people you have not seen 
and are not very likely to see?” I interrupt, for if Ethel once 
begins on the subject of sad books she will never stop. 

She gives a jump and a little scream, and her whole face 
irradiates as she exclaims, “O, the ‘Jungle Books,’ the Angelest 
books! Mary and I know them by heart; we made a wolf 
language and we can talk it, and no one can tell what we say, and 
we act all the animals in turn, and Mowgli, and,” here Ethel 
lowers her voice, as one who imparts a valuable secret, “they say 
he’s writing another. O, I hope it’s true !” 

It is a curious example of the eternal fitness of things that the 
most ardent of the myriad lovers of those entirely delightful 
books are to be found among the pretty schoolgirls who most need 
“some robuster virtues than maidenliness.” 

I find that Ethel is not disposed to look with absolute favour 
on books she knows to be written “for girls.” “They seem to 
think we’re so stupid, some of these people, and can’t understand 
anything except rows at school or quarrels with our brothers. We 
don’t care a bit for that sort of thing really. What we like is what 
happens after school, like in ‘The Adventures of Miss Cayley.’ 
Now that’s the sort of book ; but there aren’t many like it,” and 
Ethel sighed, as who should say the writers for this generation in 
no way really gauge the taste of their public. 

With some timidity I suggest Miss Yonge : but Ethel shakes 
her head vigorously. “Too long,” she says, “and too churchy, 
and much too big families.” 

This last objection quite takes my breath away ; but before I 
can protest she continues: “I know you'll go on and suggest 
Ethel Turner, and E. Nesbit, and Mrs. Molesworth. I like them 
all very well, but they’re not my darlings. I’ve only got about ten 
darlings at present,” she added sadly ; but when I came to make 
inquiries the list was considerably extended. It may suffice to say 
that “The Jungle Books” were an easy first, the immortal 
“ Alices ” came well in the middle, “ Hypatia” closed the list. 


Notices of Books suitable for Christmas 
Presents for old and young will be found 
on pp. 578 and 58o. 


““The Chronicle of a Cornish Garden.” 
Illustrations by F. L. B. Griggs. 


By Harry Roberts, 
London: Lane. 5s. net. 

THIS is a pleasant and instructive account of the manner in 
which Mr. Roberts transformed a Cornish wilderness into a garden 
fair, and as he was writing for a gardening paper he was naturally 
particular to give the exact names of the plants employed. This 
will be found of great assistance to any one who undertakes a 
similarly enchanting but difficult task. At the end, too, are certain 
most valuable lists of plants for rooms, hardy fruits, and so forth. 
He adds some things that appear superfluous, such as his hints to 
commencing bee-keepers. There are eight points all on one page, 
and the first is “ Buy Cowan’s Bee-keepers’ Guide Book,” which 


renders the other seven superfluous. Also one would say, We sufor 


ultra crepidam when our author lays down his spade to take up 
the critic’s pen. It leads him to exalt Roden Noel at the expense 
of no less a person than Robert Herrick, one of whose characteristic 
quiddities is here met with an obstinate matter-offactness that 
appears singularly odd to the reader. 
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MRS. GREEN 
XI 


“No,” said Mrs. Green impressively, ‘‘ there ain’t no 
denyin’ of the fac’; Miss Mildred rose to the hoccasion 
like an ’eron.” 

‘Do you mean ‘a heroine,’ Mrs. Green?” I said after 
a moment’s thought. 

‘*T may do, Miss,” replied Mrs. Green carefully. 

‘*T think you must,” said I. 

‘* Whatever I means,” said Mrs. Green, ‘‘ what I ses 
is that no one could ’a’ bore ’erself more brave an’ bold 
than Miss Mildred, an’ she a lamb a-goin’ to the haltar, as 
the Bible says, an’ well it may do. 

‘‘Hup she come an’ aw’y she went,” continued Mrs, 
Green with waxing enthusiasm, ‘‘ a-sailin’ in sating along 
the haisle to ’er ’usbing’s arms till I could ’a’ ’owled for to 
see ’er, a-thinkin’ on hall that was for to come, an’ the 
sorrers as would shortly fall. Sarah ’erself, as was not 
afraid with hany amazement, though well might she 
’a’ been amazed if Habram was anythink like what they 
paints ’im in the Bible pickcher books, a-nundred years ole 
if a day, an’ a-flowin’ out on hall sides in ’is wimming’s 
clo’s mos’ strange for to see—not as Capting Swift was 
like ’im, of course, but might ’a’ been ’ad we all lived in 
them days a 

Mrs. Green paused. 

‘* What was I a-startin’ out for to say ?” she inquired 
thoughtfully. 

‘You were speaking of Sarah’s boldness, I think,” 
said I. 

‘* Which bold she were,” replied Mrs. Green forcibly ; 
‘‘ an’ why we should be tole for to be like ’er is more than 
I can think, nor never will do, she a-larfin’ at the hangels 
from be’ind the door like any idjit, never thinkin’ as ’ow 
they was able for to turn ’er into salt as soon as look at 
‘er, ’ad they felt so inclined. To say nothin’ of the 
thrustin’ forth of ’Agar, as was of course a little mistake 
of Abram’s, which’e should ’a’ seed to afore’e got married, 
but no fault of the pore girl’s. Sarah’d ’a’ done better 
for to ’ave thrusted ’7m out—not as I want to say nothin’ 
unchristian again’ the ’oly ole man,” added Mrs. Green 
hastily, ‘‘ we bein’ led for to believe as ’ow ’ad she so 
’a’ thrusted of ’im, the Bible wouldn’t never ‘ave got itself 
writ, hall therefore a-turnin’ out for the bes’.” 

She paused again ; but I was too much occupied in a 
hurried review of the Biblical facts she had mentioned to 
have any remark ready, and after a moment she resumed 
with a sigh— 

‘* Well, it’s hover, an’ now we'll see ’ow ’e treats ’er. 
As I ses to Mrs. Brown, she a-tryin’ for to lead me forth 
from the church to throw rice at the ’appy pair—* Lemme 
cry, Mrs. Brown,’ ses 1; ‘don’ stop me,’ ses I sobbin’ ; 
‘there’s another done for,’ ses I, ‘an’ well may we weep 
a-thinkin’ on the future, an’ she as like me when I married 
my firs’ as never was.’” 

Mrs. Green sighed heavily, and there was a short 
silence. 

‘* *Owever,” she resumed, ‘‘fur be it from me for to 
deny as it was a pretty enough weddin’ for them as ’as 
the ’eart to look to sich things through never ’avin’ 
knowed the sorrers of mattermony, an’ we was all a-sayin’ 
in the village ’ow well you bore up again’ it, Miss, a-smilin’ 
an’ a-’idin’ of your feelin’s till any strynger not a-knowin’ 
of the worm a-gnawin’ at the root, so to speak, might 
‘ave thought as you was ‘appy for to walk to church be’ind 
a younger sister, as mus’ ’ave been an’ard thing to bear 
patient, which Laban bein’ a jus’ man wouldn't allow.” 

‘‘T didn’t mind it, Mrs. Green, thank you,” I said 
helplessly. 

Mrs. Green looked at me with compassion. 

‘“ An’ it honly too likely, as we was sayin’ in the 
village,” she said gloomily, ‘‘as ‘ow Miss Margrit ’ill be 
the nex’ to go, an’ she seving years younger nor you! 
Ah, if it ’adn’t been for them ’oly ole men a-gettin’ that 
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muddled with their wives as mus’ ‘ave given rise to rows 
constant, well might we wish for to live in them days, 
when plain wimming ’ad a chanst. Not as I never ’ad no 
difficulties that way meself.”’ 

She paused, and looked at me again. 

‘‘] suppose,” she said with increasing gloom, ‘‘ as 
there ain’t no one?” 

‘* Not a soul,” said I hastily. 

There was another pause. 

‘*There’s the curick,” said Mrs. Green still more 
gloomily, ‘a nansome little feller.” 

‘‘I’m afraid not, Mrs. Green,” I said with cheerful- 
ness. 

‘Well, there’s sevril as ’olds ’im so for to be,” said 
Mrs. Green thoughtfully. 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean that,” I said hurriedly. ‘'I 
meant I—he—I—don’t you think it’s rather unkind of you 
to be so anxious to get rid of me, Mrs. Green? Surely 
you can put up with mea little longer !” 

‘‘Oh, we'll put up with you, Miss,” said Mrs. Green 
encouragingly. ‘‘ What can’t be cured mus’ be hindured. 
Besides, some one may come along yet,” she added 
meditatively. ‘‘It’s not hallways the likeliest people as 
fin’s a nusbing, the tastes of men bein’ that strange an’ 
uncerting, as no one needn’t reelly give up ’ope till they’re 
dead.” 

We spent a moment in silent thought. 

‘*But I hallways w7// say,” resumed Mrs. Green, 
suddenly, with a beaming smile, ‘‘that no one could ’a’ 
made a better speech nor James ’Enery as is Green’s firs’ 
cousing twist removed. There ’e stood in the marquee, 
a-speakin’ for hall the other bell-ringers be’ind of ’im ser 
graceful an’ free, a-wavin’ of his glass of champagne 
that keerless like it might ’a’ been a glass o’ water, an’ it 
the firs’ ’e or any on ’em ’ad ever tasted, which it went to 
their ’eads direct, an’ they all on ’em ’ad to go ’ome soon 
arter.” 

‘I’m sorry to hear that,” said I. 

“Which you needn’t be, Miss,” said Mrs. Green, 
checking herself with a glance of dignified and surprised 
reproach. ‘‘It ses plain in the Bible, where all as runs 
may read, an’ all as walks likewise, for matter of that, not 
heverybody bein’ ser strong in the legs as to take ’appy 
to runnin’, as there’s a time to heat an’ a time to drink, 
an’ what better time there could be for drinkin’ than a 
weddin’ it would be ’ard to say, for hany one with a 
gen’rous ’eart. Notas I could lay me ’ands sudding on 
the chapter, so to speak,” she added with increased 
dignity, ‘‘ but you bein’ a parson’s daughter there ain’t no 
need,” 

‘*But I don’t think it means that exactly,” I said 
hesitatingly. 

‘*You ask your pa, Miss,” said Mrs. Green patron- 
isingly. ‘‘’E’d ’a’ ’ardly done what ’e did do, ’ad ’e ’a’ felt 
the Scripchers again’ ’im, an’ the bishops that sharp now- 
adays, a-droppin’ down sudding on hall sides mos’ hun- 
expected, as we reads in the papers. No, it were ’is 
noble kin’ness to the pore, as thought shame of ’avin’ 
one brew for the rich and another for the labourers ’oo 
’ad bore the burding an’ ’eat of the day in the markit- 
place, or I should say church-tower, a-ringin’ an’ pres- 
birin’ constant for ours. One glass honly did them bell- 
ringers ’ave for to drink Miss Mildred’s ’ealth,” she 
continued, with a smile of admiring enthusiasm, ‘‘an’ the 
champagne that good it went to their ’eads direct ! Which 
the village is a-talkin’ of to this day, an’ never will 
forget.” 

‘* I missed James’ speech,” I said thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Green looked at me, rapidly unwound her arms 
from her apron, and, with a business-like air, threw her- 
self into the attitude of an orator. 

**T can tell you what ’e said, Miss,” shesaid. ‘‘‘’Ere,’ 
Says ’e, ‘’ere’s Miss Mildred which I should say Mrs, 
Swift’s ’ealth,’ ses ’e, ‘an’ ’er husbing’s, too,’ ses ’e, 
‘which may they be has the vines upon the ’ouse-top,’ 
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ses ’e; that,” added Mrs. Green in a thoughtful aside, 
‘*hallways seems to me a strange thing for to say, Bible 
or no Bible, vines doin’ bes’ in green-’ousis, as hevery one 
knows. ’Owever, it come in well there, an’ p’raps the 
summers was warmer in them days. ‘Long,’ ses ’e,” she 
continued, resuming the lofty tone of oratory with a wave 
of the arm, ‘‘ ‘long ’ave we waited for a weddin’ at the 
Rectory,’ ses ’e, ‘an’ long may we wait for another,’ ses 
’e, ‘but should hany hon the hother young ladies hever 
’ave the ’appy hopportunity of doin’ as Miss Mildred, 
which I should say Mrs. Swift, ’as ’ad the ’appy hoppor- 
tunity of doin’, may we ’ave the ’appy hopportunity oj 
doin’ for the hother young ladies what we’ve ’ad the ’appy 
hopportunity of doin’ for Miss Mildred to-day,’ ses ’e, 
‘which I should say Mrs. Swift,’ ses ’e. 

‘* Hanythink better put,” added Mrs. Green, relapsing 
once more, and glancing solemnly at me, ‘‘I never ’eard, 
nor never ’ope to do.” 

‘* It was excellent,” I assented warmly. 

‘*An’ as clear as clear,” said Mrs. Green thoughtfully. 

** It was,” I replied. 

‘** But should,’ ses ’e,” continued Mrs. Green, suddenly 
waving her arm and lifting her voice again, ‘‘ ‘should 
none on the hother young ladies ever ’ave the ’appy 
hopportunity of doin’ as Miss Mildred, which I should say 
Mrs. Swift, ’as ’ad the ’appy hopportunity of doin’,’ ses ’e, 
‘then let us remember,’ ses ’e serious, ‘as ’ow marridge 
is not hallways what it seems, nor nusbings hallways 
lovin’; nor let us forget,’ ses ’e solemn, ‘as ses the 
Scripchers,’ ses ’e, ‘as ’ow many a single woman lays out 
for ter be the blessin’ of a parish,’ ses ’e, ‘as well we 
knows to our cost, an’ mos’ thankful so for to do.’” 

‘* Nothing could have been better,” I said admiringly, 
in reply to another dignified glance from Mrs. Green. 

‘“’Ow much of it was James ’Enery,” she added 
meditatively, ‘fan’ ’ow much of it champagne, it’s ’ard to 
say ; but whichhever it were, it done both on ’em credit. 
They say as ’ow ’e’s to be chose to return thanks at the 
Smithses nex’ month ; but whether ’e’ll do ser well on beer 
remains for to be seen.” 

‘* What is going to happen at the Smiths ?” I asked. 

‘* Another weddin’,” said Mrs. Green, with a sigh. 

‘* Oh, yes, of course,” said I. ‘‘ I had forgotten.” 

‘I’m called, I am,” remarked Mrs. Green from the 
depths of gloomy thought into which the mention of the 
Smiths’ wedding had plunged her. 

‘* What are you?” I inquired uncertainly. 

‘* Called,” repeated Mrs. Green darkly. 

‘* Where to, Mrs. Green?” I asked gently,'after a 
meditative pause. I thought she meant to Heaven, and 
the subject was one that required careful handling. 

‘*Ter the Smithses,” replied Mrs. Green tersely, ‘‘ an’ 
hevery one knows what ¢ha¢ means! It’s all along of they 
’avin’ seen the ’andsome plush frame with me photograph 
as I give Miss Mildred. But they’ll get no plush frame 
out o’ me. There’s limits.” 

‘* Will you go to the wedding, then?” I asked. 

‘‘Fur be it from me,” replied Mrs. Green solemnly, 
‘*for to put sech a slight on the Smithses as my not goin’ 
would mean to the pore well-meanin’ souls—hevery one 
a-harskin’, ‘An’ where’s the Rector’s Greens ?’ an’ they not 
a-knowin’ where to look, nor what to say. No, that they 
does not deserve! Go I mus’, an’ with a little sashy in me 
’and, or p’r’aps ‘alf a dozing ’angkerchiefs or so, but more 
I can not attemp’, come what may, an’ it the secon’ weddin’ 
in the parish this year. There’s limits.” 

‘* There are,” I replied with sympathy. 

There was a thoughtful pause. 

‘* But I mus’ be gettin’ on with me work,” said Mrs. 
Green with a deep sigh. ‘‘ Good-night to you, Miss.” 

CHRISTINA. 





ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., 
provides China and Glass Outfits for the Palace or Cottage. First-class 
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RABELAIS AND LAUGHTER 


Tue name of Rabelais stands for humour, and humour is 
the most precious quality in life, and therefore in literature. 
It is the quality for which in print the man who is no 
book-buyer or book-lover will lay out without second 
thoughts considerable sums. Humour is what keeps 
Dickens alive. When Sairey Gamp ceases to make us 
laugh, the story of Martin Chuzzlewit will not keep us 
out of bed. Humour sustains ‘‘ Tom Jones” for yet a 
little time. While Burns’ love-songs maintain his reputa- 
tion in the literary world, his humour makes him cherished 
in Scotland. Yet humour is the most evanescent of all 
qualities, or rather the fashion of it. For humour the 
means of expression, the method, the vehicle, is every- 
thing. People will not dig for humour. To be successful 
humour must strike at once. If it has to knock twice 
the door will never be opened. ‘‘ Ring also” must always 
be the humorous author’s maxim. Shakespeare tells us 
through the mouth of Touchstone that when ‘‘a man’s 
good wit cannot be seconded with the forward child 
understanding, it strikes a man more dead than a great 
reckoning in a little room.” To avoid this calamity, 
which Shakespeare had doubtless feelingly experienced, 
the humorous author has ever seized for the material of 
his humour on the fashions, foibles, and expressions of 
his own day. As these change and pass away, they 
touch with their mutability the humour that lies in them. 
The aforetime shrine becomes a coffin, wherein humour 
sleeps almost unresuscitable. To search for humour 
through a dictionary and antiquarian notes is almost the 
most depressing of literary occupations. The lambent 
humour of life that shines through all Shakespeare is 
perennial, unfading, while life and the language remain 
what they are. But it is useless to. deny that much of his 
humour lies dead in allusions to things now unintelligible, 
together with a multitude of quips, conceits, and witticisms 
which the commentators in vain strive to elucidate. And 
so we come back to Rabelais, who without translation 
means little to humour-loving Englishmen, and without 
commentary appeals to no large number of Frenchmen. 
Before us lie, as occasion for these observations, the 
three handsome volumes of the Tudor Translations con- 
taining the version of Rabelais made by Sir Thomas 
Urquhart and Peter le Motteux.* Beautifully printed, 
carefully edited, and enthusiastically prefaced with tributes 
to author and translators, the work cannot fail to recom- 
mend itself to all who love its author, theme, and style. 
There is a double pleasure here for one who can seize 
without too much pause and query the subtler senses of 
the original French. No translation can stand in the 
place of the very words that Rabelais penned; but a 
translation, as in the case of Urquhart’s work, may be so 
felicitous, may be so much of an inspiration begot by an 
inspiration, as to yield a keen gratification for its own 
qualities. Urquhart the Scot and Rabelais the French- 
man had many differing qualities, but they had one common 
realm—the realm of Gargantua and Pantagruel. Mr. 
Charles Whibley, in his really admirable and picturesque 
account of Sir Thomas Urquhart, the wandering, dispu- 
tatious, scholarly Scot, paints the individual. In many 
respects however Urquhart was a type, and in no charac- 
teristic more than in the instinctive facility with which he 
comprehended the Frenchman’s humour. This isa national 
trait which still endurese No peoples so quickly under- 
stand each other, behind all veils of language and national 
habits, as the Scots and French. 
friendships and intercourse by no means explain this 
sympathy ; rather does the natural sympathy go far to 
explain the political relations, which successfully endured 
great strains. And the common ground is one of humour. 
The humour of both is dry, clean-cut, precise, and embodies 
* “Rabelais ; Gargantua and Pantagruel.” 
Sir Thomas Urquhart and Peter le Motteux. With an Introduction by 


Charles Whibley. Vols. XXIV.-XXVI. of the Tudor Translations, edited 
by W. E. Henley. London: Nutt. 3 vols. 45s. 


Translated into English by 
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a thesis, calling for an intellectual effort for its comprehen 
sion. French wit sparkles, and bites; French humour has 
pathos, and contrast; French fun is gay, loud, and not sel- 
dom lewd. Burns was but a Scots peasant, yet these terms 
accurately express his qualities as man and poet, reflecting 
the national character. The same qualities are apparent 
in Carlyle—with a difference. They are overlaid by a 
tremendous ‘‘moral message.” But for that difference 
there is in Carlyle all the possibilities of a Rabelais, 
Encyclopedic knowledge, wit, humour, and sar- 
casm all marching together in an invincible phalanx, 
but directed to an end and controlled by a pur- 
pose, ostentatiously moral and didactic, which curbed 
their free play. Now Rabelais contains the best of Carlyle 
and the worst of Burns. He displays the perfect mastery 
of Carlyle over history and human affairs; he views them 
largely, he sees their smallness, and laughs at them as 
Carlyle would have made laughter of them, had he not 
conceived himself born to preach and draw moral con- 
clusions. There is scarce a page of Carlyle that does not 
contain some Rabelaisian stroke, some clean knife-cut 
into the heart of things ; some grotesque but powerful 
contrast to show the fashion of things ; some sudden flash 
to reveal the soul of things. 

This is the best that the reader is to look for in Rabelais, 
Rabelais the moralist, the scourger of monks, the destroyer 
of darkness, the champion of enlightenment. What is 
the worst? Well, as Mr. Whibley says in his preface, 
‘* Every man is either born a Rabelaisian or he is not.” 
Mr. Whibley is an enthusiastic Rabelaisian and makes no 
apology for the things which offend many. The many ought 
not to be offended, he says in effect. Of the ‘‘offensive” side 
of Rabelais the best modern literary representative, as has 
already been hinted, is Burns. Putting on one side as not 
in the count the tender singer of love, and refashioner of 
old romantic ballads, and taking the roystering, drinking, 
outspoken jovial satirist, the literary result is almost pure 
Rabelais. He bursts in upon privacies with a boisterous 
laugh. And like Burns Rabelais never leers, or suggests 
elaborations of evil. Sterne had the humour, but he had 
also a sickly ‘‘ sensibility ’’ on the one hand and as sickly 
insinuations on the other. The great free natural world 
is the sphere of the open-hearted Rabelais. He deals 
with it freely, using such felicities of language, learning, 
and knowledge that the mature man must lose his ties 
with nature, the nature in himself with the nature about 
him, ere Rabelais can cease to cause him laughter and 
enjoyment. 


REVIEWS 


THUNDER HEARD REMOTE 


“The Awakening of the East.” By Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Translated by Richard Davey; with a preface by Henry 
Norman. London: Heinemann. 6s. 

Mr. NORMAN has done well to introduce (through the medium of 

an admirable translation, be it said) M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s work to 

an English audience. Vigorous, penetrative, impartial, this digest 
of many months’ observation in the Far East proves itself as 
felicitous and timely as it is instructive. There is a little mine of 
profit in it to both reason and sentiment. The weighty problem, 
the dull statistic—here they are presented with a smile and a bow. 

They are the fruits of a busy, cheerful inquisition that never fails, 

in its most responsible moments, to take account of the picturesque. 

Thus M. Leroy-Beaulieu will incidentally illustrate a profound 

analysis (having a very vital moral) of Chinese stoicism : “ Among 

the twenty-four famous examples of filial piety is mentioned the 
case of a man who, at the very moment that he was about to bury 
alive his little three-year-old girl because he could not afford to keep 
her as well as his old mother, had his infant saved by the unex- 
pected discovery of a treasure purposely placed in the intended 
grave by a good genie, who was eager to reward so beautiful an 
instance of filial piety” Here is the ethological “tamar”— 
psychology in a sugar jacket. It is an example quite characteristic 
of the author ; though, it must be added, such is never used but 
for a sagacious leaven to the solidity of his theme. Truly, as Mr. 
Norman says in other words, there is no such delightful travelling 
companion as a wise Frenchman emancipated from insularity. 
[Continued on p. 572 
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Robinson. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ A very beautiful volume ....... Stories and pictures 
together make up one of the prettiest ‘children’s books of the season. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS. 
TOLD FOR CHILDREN. 
By F. 8, MARVIN, R.J.G. MAYOR, and F. M. STAWELL. 


With Illustrations and coloured Illustrations by Charles Robinson. 5s. net. 


TALES FOR TOBY. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 
With Illustrations by W. H. Robinson and S, Jacobs. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





An Illustrated CATALOGUE will be sent on Application. 


M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 BEDFORD STREET, W.C, 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRST PREMIER OF NATAL. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Large crown 8vo. ros. 


A LIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


Being the Recoliect‘ons of the First Premier of Natal. 
By the Hon. Sir JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.G., 
Aut ior of “ George Lindon,” ‘‘ The Colonies and the Century,” &e. 

Daily News.— * ‘The remarkable series of articles contributed by Sir John Robinsor 
to the pages of the ! Cornhill Magazine’ are well deserving of the m>re permanent form 
which they assume in this volume, where they are supplemented by additioral sketches 
not less noteworthy. The sketches derive a peculiar value from the association of the 
wee epeenay with the affairs of South Africa, in which he has borne no little 


"Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Few could write a South African book carrying so much 
authority as one by Sir John Robinson, and these reminiscerces constitute one triumph- 
ant testimonial to the persistence for good of British men. It is a story to make every 

3riton proud of his race, ot Natal, and of Sir John Robinson, and a story for every 
Briton to read.” 


A VOLUNTEER’S EXPERIENCES IN THE BOER WAR. 
On DECEMBER 6. Witha Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN THE RANKS OF THE C.I.V. 


A Narrative and Diary of Personal Experiences with the C.I.V. Battery 
(Hon. Artitlery Company) in South Africa. 


By ‘ Driver” ERSKINE CHILDERS, Clerk in the House of Commons, 


NEW VOLUME BY DR. W. H. FITCHETT. 
IMMEDIATELY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SOM 
WELLINGTON’S MEN. ‘Soci 
Kincaid's “Adventures i in the Rifle Brigade,” “ Rifleman Harris,” Anton's 
“Military Life,” Mercer's ‘‘ Waterloo.” 
Edited by W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., 
Author of “‘ How England Saved Europe,” ‘‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,” 
“ Fights for the Flag,” &c. 
*,* This work describes war as seen by the men in the ranks. There is 
enough reality about it to give it historical value, with sufficient personal 
incident to make it as readable as a novel. 


NOTICE.—THE FIFfH IMPRESSION OF 


THE GREAT BOER WAR 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, IS SOLD OUT. 
A SIXTH IMPRESSION WILL BE READY IMMEDIATELY. 


With Maps, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Shetch.— A volume whose importance will grow with years, and which it is not too 
muzh to say will probably be for long the standard work of our last war.’ 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ANGLO-IRISH VERSE. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY IN THE 
ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Edited by the Rev. STOPFORKD A. BROOKE and T. W. ROLLESTON. 

Among the Contributors to the volume are Mr. LIONEL JOHNSON, Mr. A. P. 
GRAVES, Professor W. MCNEILE DIXON, Dr. GEORGE SIGERSON, Dr. 
DOUGLAS HYDE, Mr. D. J. O'DONOGHUE, Mr. W. B. YEATS, and Mr. 
GEORGE RUSSELL (“A. E.”), __ 


DOMESTICITIES. A Little Book of Household 


Impressions. By E. V Lucas. Small fep. 8vo. 5s. [On December 10. 


CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. Reprinted 


from the “ Cornhill Magazine.” By the Author of “ Pages from a Private 
Diary.” Crown 8vo 6s. [On December 6. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ELEANOR. By Mrs. Humpury Warp, 


Author of ‘‘ Robert Elsinere,” ‘‘ Marcella,” ‘‘ Sir George Tressady,” &c. 
Literature.—‘‘ ‘ Eleanor,’ the new novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, seems to us her 
most masterly and most mature production ....... The story moves throu; ghout in a high 
range of emotion, never out of touch with ideas, never commonplace. Sorrowful though 
it be, it is not depressing or pessimistic, and in the dignified pathos of its end the highly 
wrought sympathies of the reader sink naturally to repose. 


NEW NOVE. BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


1UST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Auchor of ** The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘‘ She Walks in Beauty,” &c. 
Scotsman.—“ As pretty and pleasing an Irish story as ever Miss Tynan has written.’ 


THE COXNHILL MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER. Price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS: 


BLACK STICe PAPERS. No.1. By | CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Georce 





RicHMoND RITCHIE. E BRI M. SMITH. 
DR, CONAN DOYLE AND THE BRI- OLONIAL SERVANTS. By Lad 
tise RMY. 3y Lieut.-Colonel c 3ROOME. ’ al 


Re, Bn late R.E 
AN. ERROR 'RIGHTED. By S._ aes WHE, By 
3ARINC sOULD. | 
THE ROAD TO KNOWLEDGE A 
or SOhE OF ie causes yee "Mul "Pekt® "AEG. op 
OF THE FOREIGN LEGATIONS ae Seereceess ae 
IN PEKING. By the Rev. Roranp | AN. AMAZING VAGABOND. By 
ALLEN ARTHUR MONTEFIORE Brice. 
THE VIRGIN’S LULLABY. By Miss | THE GLADE IN THE FOREST. 2g 
Nora Hopper. STEPHEN Gwynn. Chaps. III. & IV, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s work might as justly have been entitled 
The Unwakableness of the East, since its moral is as much of 
Chinese torpor as of Japanese and Trans-Siberian activity. That 
moral, brought here to a luminous focus, should not be blinked by 
politicians for whose benefit Mr. Norman has borrowed his neigh- 
bours magnifying-glass. A long arm, prepared to steal itself 
round as much as it can encircle of a continent: the grotesque 
phantom of a “ Yellow Peril,” threatening actually to materialise 
under certain conditions: the problem as to how a cataleptic 
intermediary may be used to hold the balance between the two— 
these are all widely accepted data, which it is useful, nevertheless, 
to have brought into a single field of observation. Japanese adapt- 
ability and Russian pertinacity ; the tiger and the bear disputed to 
exhaustion over a carcase, which the fox took the opportunity to 
carry away. Only here there are many foxes, and the difficulty is 
to persuade them to a common interest. Amongst so many con- 
flicting claims, the satisfactory solution would seem to be to re- 
animate the carcase to such a condition as would enable it to look 
after itself. But would it ever have the nerve to do so effectively? 
It is to be feared it is beyond resuscitation, is a carcase that has 
sweltered so long in its own corruption of self-complacency, that 
its very germ of life is perished beyond recovery. 

No, China has lost the key to her own puzzle ; and Japan may 
yet prove that she holds it. The problem of the Far East is the 
problem of Japan—Japan that throughout her history has shown 
such marvellous capacity for assimilating doctrines and manners, 
and again a reactionism as startling. She has been Shintoist, and 
Buddhist, and Christian, and Shintoist once more; she has in- 
differently thrown open her doors to the world or gathered herself 
to a strong isolation ; she has afforded in her past small proof of 
progressive stability, yet through all her caprices she has pre- 
served her social and artistic integrity. She must have a strong 
national life. Has she at this last burned her junks behind her 
and given that life a permanent direction? If she has, it remains 
for Europe to play her against Siberia in holding the vast ground 
between them neutral and inviolate. This, we take it, is the great 
moral of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s book. 

It has another, incidentally, that is exclusively for Japan—the 
Japan of a latter pride of independence. ‘Any people, even 
Europeans,” says the author, “that isolated itself too much and 
became absorbed in self-admiration, would inevitably deteriorate. 
It is not belittling the extraordinary progress so rapidly accom- 
plished by the Empire of the Rising Sun to say that it can only be 
perfected if the people of that wonderful country remain in contact 
with the inhabitants of Europe and America.” Well, as to that, 
the Rising Sun has its object-lesson at its very doors to overlook. 

The whole book is in its essence a keen political tract ; but in 
its substance it is more, it is a witty and engaging narrative of 
experiences and observations. 


THE MEDIAEVAL SPIRIT 


“Roses of Pestum.” By Edward McCurdy. 


35. 6d. 


London: Allen. 


THE graceful self-censure conveyed by the prefatory verse from 
Theocritus does credit to the author’s modesty, but it is a censure 
in which few lovers of good writing will be likely to concur. If 
these essays be indeed “ wind-flowers,” then we may well look 
forward to those “roses of the garden” which Mr. McCurdy 
hopes some day to gather. The charm of an essayist depends 
rather on his manner than his matter, and it is of little moment, 
therefore, if the title of his book imparts but a shadowy idea of its 
contents. The material existence of the Pzestan roses ceased many 
hundreds of years ago. They bloomed in the days of Martial 
and Propertius, and were, so to speak, the stock roses, just as wine 
of Falernum and honey of Hybla were the stock wine and honey, 
of Roman poetry. It is, however, in an emblematical sense that 
Mr. McCurdy has taken them as the title of his book. 


The roses of Greek beauty growing on Italian soil, in 
Virgil “ the rose twice-flowering,” “ biferique Rosaria Pzsti,” 
passed not into memory when their gardens were forsaken. 
They were up-gathered of the immortal spirit of beauty, and 
lay in slumber until the fulness of the time of reflowering, 
when in the valley of the Arno all the arts resurgent were one 
harmony of joy and thanksgiving. 


The passage affords a clue to the scope and spirit of these 
essays. They are the harvest of a mind schooled by travel, study, 
and meditation to dwell on the beautiful things of nature and art, 
and turning for its refreshment rather to the dreams and fantasies 
of the past than to the strenuous, but for the most part vulgar, 
activities of our own day. In Mr. McCurdy’s pages we meet all 
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the famous figures, real and mythical, of the Middle Age; 
painters, poets, saints, pilgrims, troubadours, knights, crusaders, 
buccaneers, the great company of the unworldly. 


Seekers of the ideal! We look with curious eyes at the 
pathways wherein they sought, in quest of things immaterial, 
of honour in deeds, of love, of faith, of things than these more 
visionary, “things impossible and cast beyond the moon.” 


Yet is Mr. McCurdy not entirely aloof from things contemporary, 
He can feel, for instance, the modern man’s wonder at the strange- 
ness of medizval love: Dante in the lifetime of Beatrice content 
with her mere salutation, and a year after her death marrying 
another, yet withal worshipping her with a passion so transcendent 
as to inspire the Divine Comedy. Mr. McCurdy knows also how 
to season his work with the salt of humour. Tiberius built twelve 
temples at Capri; “to his gods presumably dedicate, or in incep- 
tion merely palaces of pleasure such as that in Xanadu. Tiberius’s 
doings in them were certainly not calculated to propitiate any 
deities whosoever.” Witness too the story, retold from Leopardi, 
of the sun declining to rise. “Very reluctantly he (Copernicus) 
undertook to do what he could, expecting to be burnt for his 
interference, but this the sun said he might avoid by dedicating 
his suggestions to the Pope.” Mention of the Pope brings us, in 
conclusion, to Rome. Mr. McCurdy’s book will not have the sale 
of “The Master Christian,” but that is not to say that it does not 
deserve it. His picture of the Eternal City is at once genial and 
reverent. Moreover, some gratitude is due to a writer, of descrip- 
tive as well as narrative talent, who deliberately discards the gaudy 
baits of popularity, and elects to “angle in the higher pool,” where 
the fish are more wary and fastidious. 


SHOOTING AND SHOOTINGS 


“Sport and Travel.” By F. C, Selous. 


125. 6d. 


Mr. SELOUS is a mighty hunter; but he is a very poor writer, 
if we may judge from this book, which is an unacknowledged re- 
hash of articles which appeared in the Badminton Magazine. 
Beyond good printing, thick heavy paper, and nice binding, nothing 
has been done to redeem it from journalese of a poor class, The 
book is padded out with wearisome diary extracts—as, for in- 
stance: “ On the morning of October 23 I again went out hunting ; 
but, finding no tracks of wapiti or deer, returned to camp early, 
and caught a lot more trout. On Sunday, October 24, we shifted 
camp down the river to the empty cabins at the mining camp, ten 
miles above Davies’ Ranch, &c.” To make the book still more 
colourless, Mr. Selous alludes to several persons whom he met 
only by their initials. His reticence in this respect is not of the 
slightest consequence, because Mr. B., Mr. J., Mr. W. M., Dr. C., 
and others, do or say nothing interesting. He even makes out 
that one gentleman addressed him as “Mr. S.” For the first 
ninety-four pages he hunts wild goats with small success, and 
places on record that he saw two nanny-goats, and shot one to 
take to Smyrna. He calls the buck-goats “rams”! After going 
to America, he talks of the wapiti bulls and hinds! He appears 
to have had excellent shooting in the Rocky Mountains. But the 
account of what he did for several months, without a scrap of local 
colour to relieve the monotony, is very hard reading. There are 
several good illustrations. 


London : Longmans. 


“Shooting on a Small Income.” 
London: Constable. 5,5. 


Wise Mr. Walker refrains from defining a small income, whereby 
the title of his book is given the widest range of application. As 
a matter of fact, so far as shooting goes, most of his advice has no 
reference to income at all. It is as sound for the millionaire as for 
the slenderest in pocket. If you carry your gun in such a way as 
to endanger your neighbour's life, it matters nothing whether the 
gun cost £17 or £70. As the difference between the two figures 
represents chiefly finish and a maker’s name, there is not even 
the advantage of a more effective homicide to the credit of the 
costlier weapon. If Mr. Walker can teach what seems to be pro- 
fessed by the title of his chapter, “ How to Shoot Straight,” he 
need not confine his addresses to shooters with small incomes. 
We may remark that in that chapter he teaches us everything 
about shooting straight, excepting just the one thing, how to do it. 
The scope of his book is more accurately explained in the less 
“catchy” sub-title, “The Management of Small Shootings.” It 
is intended to advise the man of moderate means in the working 
and improvement of a shoot of his own at as small a cost as 
possible, and though the title provokes some banter, the volume 
itself fulfils its purpose in a straightforward and practical manner. 


By Charles Edward Walker. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS 


READY DECEMBER 10. 


TURNER AND RUSKIN 


An Exposition of the Work of Turner, with Descriptive and 
Critical Passages from the Writings of John Ruskin. 


Edited and Arranged, with a Biographical N 
J. M. W. TURNER, 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Illustrated with 87 Reproductions in Mhotogravure of the Artist's greatest Pictures 
and 4 Portraits. In 2 vols. 4to., 16 in. by 11 in. 


The issue for GREAT BRITAIN is limited to: 
A SPECIAL EDITION of 150 Copies, on Arnold Hand-made Paper, containing 


Two Sets of Plates, one on India Paper and another Sct in separate portfolio on 
ordinary paper, £15 15s, net. 
Also an EDITION of 750 Copies, with one Set of the Plates, £7 7s, net. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE 


(1870-1900). 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


Recollections of Places, People, and Conversations, chiefly from Letters 
and Journals, 


With 12 Portraits in Photogravure and 247 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. cloth, £1 11s. 6d 
These Three Concluding Volumes (1V.-VI ) are a sequel to those issued in 1895. 


vote on 


ESCHYLUS : The ‘Orestean Trilogy. Trans- 


lated into Verse by Prof fessor Warr. With Commentaries, Essays, and 
an Introduction on ‘* The Rise of Greek Tragedy.” Illustrated with 13 Repro- 
ductions of Ancient Sculpture. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 2.8, 7s. 6d. net. 


(Just out, 
ROSES OF PAESTUM: Essays on 


Medieval Italy. By Evwaxp McCurpy. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[/ust out. 


THE CHILD’S PICTURE GRAM - 


MAR. With Text, 11 Coloured Pages, Cover, and 20 other Illustrations. By 
S. RoSAMOND PRAEGER. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. (/ust out. 
ATHEN/ZUM,—“ Wlustrated with great animation and originality.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Combines the offices of instructor and mirth com- 
peller.” 


BARBARA’S SONG BOOK. Eight 


Songs set to Music by Cecite Hartroc. With 17 Coloured Pictures and Cover 
by Joun Hassatt. Words by Ett s Warton. Crown oblong, 5s. 

[/ust out. 
WORLD.—“ Pretty tunes, pretty verses, and plenty of coloured pictures.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. -“ Full of go and charm.” 


OLD ENGLISH SINGING GAMES. 


Collected by Atice B. Gomme. With 24 Coloured Illustrations and Cover by 

Epitn Harwoop. Crown oblong, 5s. [/ust out, 
THE OUTLOOK.—“ A treasury of amusement and education.” 
WORLD.—*“ One of the successes of the season.” 





FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, €s. each. 


A BOER OF TO-DAY. By Georce 


Cossins. [Just out. 
_ The story is that of a young Boer educated in Britain, but devoted to his country, 
in whose service he fails. 
ST. JAMES'S BUDGET.~—‘‘ Enjoyatle reading for those who have followed the 
war through its va) ying fortunes.” 
BRIT/SH WEENLY.—“ A splendid history.” 


A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. by 


GerRaLpINE HopcGson, [/ust out. 
GLASGOW HERALD,.—" Out of the common run and recommended warmly.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—“ A faithful and pathetic study.’ 


THE SWAY OF PHILIPPA: a 


By J. B. Parton, Author of “ Bijli the Dancer.” [/ust out 
This novel deals with many brilliant and delightful phases of life among ec 

cultured, and charming people; its descriptive passages are full of life, colour, and 
uty: and its love-interest is sustained from the first page to the last. 


SON OF JUDITH: a Tale of the Welsh 


Mining Valleys. By Joseru Keatinc. [Just out. 
An original study of the strenuous life of Southern Wales, written from knowledge, 
and involving not only a picturesque completeness of detail, but also the gradual 
unfolding of a romantic love-story. 


ANNALS OF A DOSS HOUSE. By 


Sypnevy Hauiirax. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. [/ust ont. 


The material upon which this book is founded was collected by the author during a 
tesidence extending over more than ten years in the East End of London. 


Romance, 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, 








READY DECEMBER 4. 


HEROD: a Tragedy. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
Uniform with ‘* Paolo and Francesca.” 
45. 6d. net. Jn order to ensure obtaining a Copy 
of the FIRST EDITION, an order should be 
placed with your Bookseller without delay. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
AMERICANS. Large Cartoons by C. D. Gibson. 


Uniform with ‘‘ The Education of Mr. Pipp,” “‘ Pictures of People,” &c. Oblong 
folio, 12 in. by 18 in. 20s. 


THE LATER WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 


Uniform with “‘ The Early Work.” With upwards of 170 Designs, including 11 
in Photogravure and 3 in Colour. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


Also a LIMITED EDITION of 120 Copies for England and America, printed on 
Japanese vellum, 84s. net. 


ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF OLD RICHMOND, 
PETERSHAM, TWICKENHAM, MORTLAKE, and KEW. Drawn in 
Lithography by T. R. Way. W ith an Introduction and Notes by FREDERIC 
CuarmMan. Demy 4to. cloth, with 24 Full-page Lithographs, ars. net. 


Crown 8vo. 


This Edition is limited to 400 Copies (,65 of which are for sale), uniform with the 
** Reliques of Old London.” [Shortly. 


THE PASSING SHOW. Large Cartoons by A. B. 


WENZELL. Large folio, 20s. 

KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK. By 
Wasuincton Irvinc. With Illustrations by Maxfield Panish. Folio, 
12s. 6d. net. 

FOR LOVERS OF GARDENS. 


SEVEN GARDENS AND A PALACE. By E. V. B., 


fohn of “‘ Days and Hours in a Garden.” With Numerous Illustrations by 
B. Griggs and Arthur Gordon. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [ lAird Edition. 
" "One of the most charming books which have been published for many a day.” 
Country Life. 


THE CHRONICLE OF A CORNISH GARDEN. By Harry 


Roserts. With 7 Illustrations of an Ideal Garden by F. L. B. Griggs. Crown 
8vo. 55. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
FORTIETH THOUSAND 


THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX. By Henry Hartanp, 


Author of ‘‘ Comedies and Errors,” ‘‘ Grey Roses,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND 
SENATOR NORTH. By Gertrupe ATHERTON, Author of 


‘Patience Sparbawk,” ‘“‘The Californians,” ‘‘ American Wives and English 
Husbands.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A YEAR OF LIFE: A Novel. By W. S. Litty, Author 


of “Four Humourists of the Nineteenth Century,” “The Great Enigma,” 
“ Ancient Religion and Modern Thought,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DISSEMBLERS. By Tuomas Coss, Author of 


**Sc uples,” “The Judgment of Helen,” ‘‘ Mr. Pass‘ngham,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
6s 


LOVE OF COMRADES: A Romance. By Frank MATHEW, 


Author of ‘One Queen Triumphant,” ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
38 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


|A HUNDRED ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. With 102 


Full-page Illustrations and a Cover Design by Percy J. Billinghurst. Uniform 
with ‘*A Hundred Fables of A°s>p.” 4to. 6s. 


THE LITTLE BOY BOOK. By Heten Hay. 


by Frank Verbeck. Large 4to. 12 by 12 inches, 6s. 


THE BEAUTY AND THE BEAST PICTURE BOOK. 


By WALTER CRANE, This Volume contains Three Picture Books—‘‘ The Beauty 
and the Beast,” ‘‘The Frog Prince,” ‘‘ The Hind in the Wood”—each with 
newly designed End-papers and Covers. Bound in a decorative cloth cover with 
collective Titles, End-papers, and Preface written by WALTER CrangE. Demy 
4to. 4s. 6d. 


Pictures 


The Parts may be had separately, 1s. each. 


PROVERBS IMPROVED. In 24 Full-page Coloured 


Pictures by Grace H. May, with Rhymes written round them by FREDERIC 
CuarMan. Oblong imperial 16mo. boards, 2s. 6d. 


MOTHER GOOSE COOKED. By Jonn H. Myrt te and 


REGINALD Ricsy. 50 Coloured Illustrations and Verse. Fep. 4to. 2s. 6d. 


BRITONS AND BOERS. A Book of Patriotic Verse. 


By Hersert Ives. With 14 Full-page Illustrations (6 in Colour) and a Cover by 
Scotson Clark. Imperial 16mo. boards, 1s. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. By Roserr Louis 


STevENsON. lilustrated by Chas. Robinson. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 
[Fifth Bdition, 


Mr. JOHN LANE will send post free to any address his NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PROSPECTUSES. 


JOHN: LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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AN IMPEACHMENT OF MAFFICKING 


The Mantle of Elijah.” By I. Zangwili. London: Heine- 
mann. 6s. 


In Mr. Zangwill’s latest novel there are things to combat, reject, it 
may be to deride; little unveracities, blemishes of taste, trivial 
absurdities. These defects may be cited by those very readers 
beneath whose shield of selfishness and indifference the sad 
sincerities of this voice crying in the wilderness might penetrate— 
may be cited as an excuse for contemning its appeal. A good 
case may so easily be damaged by over-statement, and Mr. 
Zangwill addresses a jury that will gladly rule him out of court as 
prejudiced and untrustworthy on some technical flaw, such as the 
caricature of high society, or, far more peitinently, on suspicion of 

ontemporary political bias in the figure of the politician who here 

ersonifies the ideal of his denunciation. For ourselves, these 
hings do detract from the excellence of his case and of the terms 
of art in which it is presented. They are little things enough 
when weighed against the astonishing cleverness and wit, the 
imagination and vitality with which the book glows upon almost 
every page. 

It must not be supposed, either from our title or our praise of 
the author’s sincerity, that his book is a piece of propagandism 
disguised in fiction. His subject is, indeed, correctly qualified as 
“mafficking” ; but his story and the figures which people its 
pages are of a vivid and absorbing interest. There is no question 
here of the background and accessories proving too much for the 
actors. The ingenuity of the plot would give even a stupid book 
distinction. The clock has been put back. By a daring ana- 
chronism, a politician comparable in years and position with Mr. 
Chamberlain, and in character with that Mr. Chamberlain who is 
familiar to the libellers and assailants of the Colonial Secretary, is 
represented as entering public life under the wing of a statesman 
who hada place in the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston. The machine 
is in its glory; Lady “ Ruston’s” boudoir is still the place, as a 
contemporary humourist remarked, for “ Mousseline de/ane,” the 
famous house not yet surrendered to the use of the members of 
the Naval and Military Club ; and Mr. Marshmont, the Elijah of 
the story, is the co-partner in the Manchester School and the 
survivor of “Bryden, the Berseker of Peace,” as who should 
say Cobden. The movement towards Imperial expansion has 
begun and England is on the verge of a war with Nova- 
barba, in which the Transvaal is “ made up” as the dominion 
of a mysterious Sultan. Against this movement and the war 
the voice of Thomas Marshmont—a Bright of noble origin— 
is vainly directed. He is senior member for Mid-Stoke, 
and in that capital of the Midlands has discovered in his unpaid 
secretary, Robert Broser, the Elisha to whom he means one day 
to surrender his mantle. The England and the London of 1850 
is quaintly commingled with the London and the England of 1881 
and the composite pictures are produced with inimitable skill. 
But the personal drama enters in the Marshmont home, where the 
humanitarian statesman with his beautiful Cymbrian wife, and 
strange assortment of children, is ill-placed for peace of mind. 
Himself the brother of a duchess, and destined after two removals 
to succeed toa rich and ancient earldon, his wife at forty was “ still 
the wood-nymph of the windy morning” on which he had seen 
her seize the hunted hare pursued of himself and other huntsmen 
and snatch it to her bosom, and had married out of humble Welsh- 
speaking surroundings. Herself and her children are each a 
masterpiece of portraiture, but Allegra, akin to both her parents, 
alone inherited her father’s sensitive heart and brain, and his 
political faith the beautiful and foredoomed. The unsym- 
pathetic quality of Marshmont’s home flung him back on 
the strong shoulder and the robust lip-loyalty of his Elisha, 
and carried his daughter with him into Elisha’s arms. 
Broser’s first wife died as the Duchess of Dalesbury believed 
that the lucky parvenu’s wife must die. The Imperialist move- 
ment and the war drove Marshmont from his high place in public 
life. But the epidemic of cholera which was Broser’s excuse 
for carrying his children abroad and deserting his old chief 
removed the Earl of Geofréd and his son, and kicked the Apostle 
of Democracy upstairs to the House of Lords. Broser saw reason 
to postpone his apostasy, and Book I. closes on Allegra as his 
affianced bride—a victim hypnotised between her gratitude to 
her father’s lieutenant and the fascination of sheer masculine 
strength. 

Book II. is the story of Allegra’s disillusion. The mantle of 
Elijah had been no more to Broser than a rope whereby to 
scramble into political and social prominence. Twenty years 
after finds Allegra still young, beautiful, and admired, and still 
clinging to the ideals of her girlhood. But Broser, by no par- 
ticular deed of overt treachery, is at the other pole of politics. The 
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Deinagogue who was hissed down when he first sounded “ the 
French or American note” in the House of Commons, and whose 
first evening party was a hotch-potch of unsavoury Bohemians, is 
now the prop of the old Tories and the “fighting Bob” of Jingoism, 
The Cabinet he controls from a place of secondary autho- 
rity is once more at loggerheads with Novabarba, and Fight- 
ing Bob is forcing on a policy of war and annexation. Allegra, 
seeking medicine in Italian architecture, comes under the influence 
of a Jewish poet and man of letters by whom years before she had 
been beaten in a competition for a newspaper literary prize. The 
chapters on their converse in Italy and London, and the life to 
which her new friend introduced her, are among the most delightful 
and suggestive of any in the book. Of the remainder of the plot 
it is enough to say that Allegra and her poet meet and part without 
wrong to the exquisite quality of her nature, though not without 
damaging the character of the story by the grotesque melodrama 
which precedes that parting. In the end Allegra leaves her 
husband, not for her poet nor for any man, but under the protec- 
tion of the Duchess of Dalesbury, the grotesque old aunt who 
years before had warned her that she would one day see things 
(and Broser) from the duchess’s point of view. 

As we lay down the book we recall certain faults. We demurto 
the character of Broser, combined as it is with certain externals 
which will seem to justify the gossiping surmise of quidnuncs, 
We demur to certain trivial social solecisms, misrepresentation of 
speech, and that word called deportment ; and we demur more 
seriously to the involving of the genuine Imperialism with the 
false. We may anticipate, moreover, the type of critic who will 
make points against Mr. Zangwill because he has stolen for his 
heroine Mrs. Meynell’s notion of a girl’s letter to her future self, 
and Mr. Stevenson’s picture of a youthful poet distracted from the 
muse by the harrowing spectacle of the moths that perish in the 
flame that lights his labours. But, while we demur, what a crowd 
of images arises on our retina to still in us depreciation. Four 
hundred pages odd, and not one of them dull, but instinct with 
life, and on every page some witty and memorable phrase, or 
trenchant thought, or vivid picture. Allegra in her home, or 
riding with “ Fizzy” in the Row, or kneeling before an altar in the 
Cathedral of Orvieto, or probing at life in the bare chamber of Za 
Posta with Raphael, the man whose face betokened “a tragic 
peace”; her delicious sisters and her mother, with the white rat 
on her red-robed shoulder, and the country house-party, and 
Broser in his first crude stage, or in his later state divine, 
welcoming the Prince to his Party; and “Fizzy,” a kind of 
glorified Labby, and Bardon, the maid, and her aunt, the family 
skeleton, and the delicious peace that brooded over the heroic 
household of the Engelhornes—these are among the memories which 
multiply with every moment we look back and edge one another 
for a place of honour. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


AT the Authors’ Club dinner on Monday Mr. John Murray wittily 
spoke of publishing as “the obstetric branch of the literary pro- 
fession.” Mr. Murray forgets, however, that while publishing has 
undoubtedly risen to the dignity of a profession, literature is 
nowadays too commonly taken for a trade. 


“Henley and Burns; or the Critic Censured. Being a 
collection of papers 1eplying to an offensive critique on the 
Life, Genius, and Achievements of the Scottish Poet.” 
Collected and Edited by John D. Ross, LL.D., editor of the 
“ Burns Almanac.” 


We gather from a circular sent to us by a Stirling publisher 
that the foregoing work is “in the press.” We gather also that 
in his preface the editor says, “ The few papers reprinted here- 
with speak for themselves. That they may serve in some measure 
to counteract the offensive work of Mr. Henley is the sincere wish 
of the writer.” We gather, further, that the “papers” include 
“A Critic Scarified,” which is reprinted from the Xi/marnock 
Standard, a speech by Mr. F. Faithfull Begg, M.P., and “ Sheriff 
Brand on the Subject.” Mr. Henley had better look out! 


Here is the latest dedication : 


This book, such as it is, is dedicated to the man whose 
kindliness of heart and generous journalistic instincts lifted 
me from the unknown, and placed me where I had a chance 
to battle with the best men in my profession. He was the 
man who found Archibald Forbes, the most brilliant, accurate, 
and entertaining of all war correspondents. What he did for 
that splendid genius let Forbes’ memoirs tell, what he did for 


[Continued on page 576. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S AUTUMN LIST. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY, 
by ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FowLer, has now reached its Seven- 
teenth Edition, completing 50.000. The New Edition contains 
6 beautiful Pictures by Fred Pegram. 6s. 

“ An excellent novel, clever and witty enough to be very amusing, and serious 

enough to provide much food for thought. Isabel Carnaby is wholly delightful, her 

very weakness makes her charm. She is so feminine, so capricious, and so noble.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


THE STICKIT MINISTER’S WOOING, 
and other Galloway Stories. By S. R. CrocketTr. It was with 
‘* The Stickit Minister” that Mr. Crockett achieved his first great 
triumph, and these new Galloway Stories are admitted by all to be 
in Mr. Crockett’s most attractive and delightful vein. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 


“Mr. Crockett’s new volume shows its author at his best. The book is good 
throughout, and should not be missed."—Dai/y News. 





THE MADNESS OF DAVID BARING. 


By JoserH Hockinec, Author of ‘* The Purple Robe,” &c. With 
8 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. A striking Romance of Life in a 
Socialistic Settlement. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“A very charming book. In it Mr. Hocking has preached a very valuable lesson.” 
Daily Express. 


THE FLOWERS O’ THE FOREST. 
By .DAvip LYALL, Author of ‘‘ The Land o’ the Leal,” &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 





A NAPOLEON OF THE PRESS. By 
MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ Mrs. Leighton’s new novel, ‘A Napoleon of the Press,’ is an excellent story. It 
is well constructed, pleasantly and lightly written, and on occasion shows great and 
picturesque power."—British Weekly. 





THE LUCK OF PRIVATE FOSTER: 


a Romance of Love and War. By A. St. JoHN Apcock. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 
* Of the various stories of the South African war this is the best that we have seen.” 


Me ee : Glasgow Herald. 
“ The story is bright and wholesome in every way." —Manchester Guardian. 





OLIVE TRACY: a Novel. By Amy Le 
Fevuvre, Author of ** Probable Sons,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Cravupivus CiEar, in the British Weekly, writes of ‘Olive Tracy,” that “‘it is not 
only the best religious novel of this year, but of many years.” 








THE CONSCIENCE OF GILBERT 
POLLARD. By ADELINE SERGEANT. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ Miss Adeline Sergeant has made a good story of it, a story which gains from being 
short. It is atactful, graceful story."--Daily Exéress. 








MARGARET OGILVY. By her Son, 


J. M. Barrig. With Etched Portrait{ by Manesse. Forty-third 
Thousand, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


.“« The readers of ‘ Margaret Ogilvy ' will close the volume with the conviction that 
neither in history nor in literature has the mother of a man of genius ever been made 
80 real, so tender, and beautiful as this."— Daily Chronicle. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. With 12 


Illustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. Sixteenth 
Edition, crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


MY LADY NICOTINE. 


crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. With 12 Illus- 


trations from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. Eleventh Edition, 
crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s 


Ninth Edition, 


WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE: a Tale of 


NOW READY. 





Literary Life. Eleventh Edition, crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


MEMOIR OF JAMES MACARTNEY, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. By ALEXANDER MACALISTER, Professor of 
Anatomy, St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Photogravure Por- 
trait, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








LIFE AND SPORT ON THE PACIFIC 


SLOPE. By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


GENERAL SIR ARTHUR COTTON, 
R.E., K.C.S.I.: his Life and Work. By his Daughter, Lady 
Hore. With some Famine Prevention Studies by WILLIAM DicBy, 
C.I.E. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 8vo. cloth, 12s. net. 





THE LIFE OF PROF. CALDERWOOD. 


3y W. L. CALDERWOOD and the Rev. Davip Woopsipg, B.D. 
With Portraits, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


JAMES MACDONELL of the TZzmes. 


By W. RoBeRTSON NICOLL. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 








THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. 


An Illustrated Biography. By JANE T. SToDDART.  Profusely 
illustrated, 6s. net. 


**Asa sketch of Lord Rosebery’s private life and personality, Miss Stoddart’s work 
is highly successful. This volume will be read by many of his manifold admirers, and 
can only increase their desire to see his brilliant gifts emerge from seclusion.” 

Daily Telegraph. 





CHURCH FOLKS. By [Jan Macraren, 


Author of ‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d, 


“It isa really valuable book. There is sound sense in every chapter of it.” 
Spectator. 

‘* Dr. Watson writes with an illuminating pen....The essays are charmingly written 
in the manner of Ian Maclaren, and both knowledge and understanding are brought to 
bear on their subject. Profitable to read, they yet attain their full value by stimulating 
thought and endeavour.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. By 


the Rev. Jon Watson, D.D. (‘‘ Ian Maclaren”), Author of ‘* The 
Mind of the Master,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Da. R. F. Horton says :— “‘ In aword, the book is ‘ The Doctrines of Grace,’ and it 
is a signal illustration of Grace in the widest sense of the term, grace of style, and grace 
of thought : the grace of a man, and the Grace of God.” 











GEORGE H. C. MACGREGOR, M.A.: 


a Biography. By the Rev. D. C. Maccrecor, M.A. With Por- 
trait, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


IRENE PETRIE, Missionary to Kashmir. 
By Mrs. ASHLEY CARUS WILson, B.A., Author of ‘*Clews to 
Holy Writ.” With Illustrations by Geoffrey Millais and others. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“In ‘Irene Petrie’ we have the story of a charming and accomplished lady. Mrs. 

Carus Wilson may be congratulated on making a special work of this sort acceptable to 


the general reader."—A thenaeum. 





STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF 
CHRIST. By the Rev. Georce MaTueson, M.A., D.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘‘ Sidelights from Patmos,” &c. 2 vols. 6s. 
each. [Vol. LI. just published. 


“* Amongst the able preachers north of the Tweed whose works have greatly enriched 
modern theological literature and won for the Churches of Scotland the sympathy of 
thoughtful men far and wide, Dr. Matheson stands alone in the versatility of his powers 
and the spell which he exercises over the minds of his readers...,..In this latest volume 
these versatile gifts are seen in admirable combination, each in its measure being made 
to contribute to the elucidation of the theme.... The reader will find in this latest 
volume many a jewelled thought and no lack of the freshness which characterises his 
earlier works.” —Speaker. eres f 

The Guardian says of Vol. I.: —‘‘We have no hesitation in encouraging Dr. 
Matheson to complete his highly original work, and we are sure that we shall be 
interested and instructed.” 








London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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me I will tell myself. He gave me the chance I had looked 
for for twenty years, and the dearest name in my memory to- 
day is the name of 


Sir John Robinson, 
Manager of the “ Daily News,” London. 


The dedication appears in a book called “Campaign Pictures of 
the War in South Africa, 1899-1900,” which Messrs. Cassell have 
just published, and the dedicator is Mr. A. G. Hales, Special 
Correspondent of the Daily News. 


Another of the dedications of the week runs thus: 


TO 
’ 
WITH ADMIRATION OF A COURAGEOUS CRITICAL 
GIFT TOO RARELY EMPLOYED, AND 
IN FRIENDSHIP. 


In this instance we spare the blushes of both dedicator and 
dedicatee by not mentioning their names. 


“Let us have the obvious, the reposeful commonplace, to fill 
us with the sense of security on which our peace depends.” So 
pleaded the other day Madame Sarah Grand, who may be recom- 
mended to read “Advice to 20th Century Business Juniors (and 
Others, of Both Sexes), with Hints and Considerations for Seniors,” 
by Phi Rho Chi. The title of this manual is cryptic, but it is full 
of reposeful matter : 


Never place yourself in ANTAGONISM TO LAW. 

Never tell any one WHAT YOU DO NOT KNOW;; 
never assure them of what you om/y presume. 

Shun the SIN OF SELF-INDULGENCE, and scorn to 
be its victim. 

Beware the insidious encroachments of VANITY and 
SELFISHNESS which undermine character. 

Dare to tell the TRUTH—z business as well as out. 


There are plenty more counsels of perfection of the same illumina- 
tive sort in this work. That admirable literary journal, the 
Drapers Record, says that “ it has created a most excellent impres- 
sion.” 


A very curious and interesting metrical narrative of the war 
in Flanders, in 1701-1711, is to be given in the third volume of 
the documents in the archives of The Hague and Rotterdam 
concerning the Scots Brigade in Holland, to be issued by the 
Scottish History Society next year. The manuscript, which is 
unique, is the property of Mr. John Scott, C.B., a well-known 
Scottish collector, and bears the quaint and cumbrous title : 


THE REMEMBRANCE, orthe Progress of a Regiment 
commanded by my Lord Portmore in the year 1701 and 1702 
which fell to be my Lord Dalrimples in the year 1703 and 
1704, and which was Cornal Borthwicks from the end of the 
year 1706 till the Batel of Ramelies, and from the Batel of 
Ramelies fell then to be Cornall Heyburns Regiment in the 
year 1706 and the years (1707, 1708), and Brigadire Douglass 
Regiment in the year (1709), giving a true account of al ther 
deeds and quartering the space of the (eleven years), with a 
short and true description of the operating by the English 
and Hollanders againest the French armie, and of al the 
touns in Lukeland and Flanders which have been taken from 
the French in the present War heir in the lou Countrie and 
Flanders : by JOHN Scot, Souldier. 


The writer of the manuscript was a member of the brigade. Pre- 
fixed to the narrative are three dedicatory epistles—one to “The 
right worthy and honorable James Campbell, youngest son to the 
noble Earle of Loudon, and now Lieutenant Cornal to the regiment 
of Dragowns comanded by the noble Earlle of Stairs.” 


Mr. Scott, to whom this curious manuscript now belongs, has a 
fine collection of rare books, tracts, and papers relating to Mary 
Queen of Scots. He is preparing a volume of rare tracts which 
have not hitherto appeared in English, relating to her life and 
death, and the volume will be issued by the Scottish History 


Society in 1902. The Society is also publishing a volume of 


papers from the Vatican archives, comprising documents relating 
to the mission of Nicolas de Pellevé, Bishop of Amiens, as legate 
to the Queen Regent (1559-1560), to the negotiations of the Jesuit, 
Nicolas de Gouda, Papal Envoy to Queen Mary in 1561-1562, and 
to those of Vincent Laureo, Bishop of Mondovi, afterwards nomi- 
nated Cardinal Protector of Scotland. Laureo was sent by Pius V., 
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but was prevented from entering Scotland. He carried on nego. 
tiations with the Queen from Paris, and wrote reports to Rome 
during the critical period immediately preceding and following the 
murder of Darnley. The book is edited by Father Hungerford 
Pollen, S.J. 


Being no longer a member of Parliament, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
is apparently determined to devote himself to the cultivation of 
the Muse. In the Northern Counties Magazine he has a screed 
from which we quote the following lines : 


Wearied with Kensit’s noisy strife, 

The Bishops seek a holier life ; 

All thought of incense, vestments, cross, 
Aside with thankfulness they toss, 

And start upon a new career— 

The hallowed one of selling beer. 


“* Please,” cries the Bishop, “liquor take ; 
And take it for your stomach’s sake, 

If you feel sinking, weak and faint, 

That is the ‘ Timothy complaint,’ 

For that, dear brother, take some wine, 
Trust me the precept is divine. 

And when you've drunk it, please bethink 
That you must pay for what you drink, 
Because this sacred place is meant 

To pay its owners five per cent. 


’Tis pleasant to do good by stealth, 

So, Christian brethren, here’s your health.” 
Then in soft tones he said “‘ Good-bye,” 
And gently winked “ the other eye.” 


We are sorry not to be able to compliment Sir Wilfrid either upon 
his poetry or his sense of fairness. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles-Lettres 


The Poems of Leopardi, done into English by 7. AZ Morrison, 
M.A. “A faithful and close, though not servile, rendering of the 
original,” says the translator, whose faculty of phrase is not very poetic, 
It is, however, a useful translation. (Gay & Bird. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 140, 
35. 6d. net.) 

The Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayyam, translated by Edward Fits- 
Gerald, with commentary by //. A/. Batson. Contains historical sketch of 
the times of Omar, biographies of Omar and FitzGerald, FitzGerald’s para- 
phrase, as well as commentary. A desirable addition to Omar literature, 
(Methuen. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 283. 6s.) 

Cameos, by Cyril Davenport, F.S.A. Materials used, processes 
employed, early cameos, and glass pastes. Greco-Roman, medieval, 
renaissance, and later cameos. Eight fine coloured plates, twenty in 
monochrome. A charming and learned work. (Seeley. Super roy. 8vo. 
Pp. 66. 55. net.) 

Introductory Lectures on the Oxford Reformers, by W. Hudson 
Shaw. Colet, Erasmus, More, very brightly handled. Notes, illustrative 
passages, and bibliography appended. (Dent. 12mo. Pp. 109. Is, net.) 

The Temple, by Rev. Dr. Edersheim, Its structure, ministry, ritual, 
and worshippers in the first century. A work of research and knowledge. 
Map. (Religious Tract Society. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 414. 55.) 

Sleeping Beauty and other Prose Fancies, by Aichard Le Gallienne., 
‘‘ The Silver Girl,” ‘* A Literary Omnibus,” ‘* The Lesson of Romeike,” 
‘“« The Blue Jar,” and ‘* The Second Coming of the Ideal,” are among the 
fancies. Dedicated to Mr. Clement Shorter, ‘with admiration of a 
courageous critical gift too rarely employed.” (Lane Cr 8vo, 
Pp. 211. 55. net.) 


Biography, Travel 


Helena Faucit (Lady Martin), by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 

A biography which is mainly an anthology of tributes to an eminent 
actress, from the Queen downwards. Here is part of Browning's 
tribute (1843) : 

** Genius ” is a common story ! 

Few guess that the spirit’s glory 

They hail nightly is the sweetest, 

Fairest, gentlest, and completest 

Shakespeare’s-Lady’s ever poet 

Longed for: few guess this ; 7 know it. 


Illustrations. (Blackwood. Demy 8vo. Pp. 416. 10s. 6d. net.) 
George H. C. Macgregor, M.A., by Rev. Duncan Campbell Mac 
gregor. ‘*Some lives tell upon the world through a long continuance, 
some by a brief intensity.” Macgregor’s was of the latter. A Christian 
biography. Portrait. (Hodder & Stoughton. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 298. 65) 


[Continued on page 578. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 


Mr. LESLUE STEPHEN'S NEW BOOK. 
THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Demy 8vo. 3 vols. 308. net. 


PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. 
By F. W. HEADLEY. With 14 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 8s. net. 
** An exceedingly able and suggestive book.” —Glasgow Herald. 


A HISTORY OF THE BARONETAGE. 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY, F.S.A., Registrar of the Hon. Soc. of the Baronetage. 
Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. LIMITED EDITION, on Hand-made 
Paper, 215. net. 


“ His work is scholarly and valuable. A book of substantial learning in a new field 
of research.” — Scotsman, 


THREE NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BY 


VISITS aLnOR 
OF GLYN. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
ELIZABETH. 


crown S8vo, Ge. 
E. H. COOPER'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MONK WINS. 


Crown 8vo. €s. 
“ Really good reading. Will disappoint none of his readers,"—A thenaum. 
“ The best book of its kind since the days of Hawley Smart."—Literature. 


VILLA RUBEIN. By Jonn Siyjonn. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. ys ere ; 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 
A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. 
By LIONEL CUST. With numerous IIlustrations, pott gto. 5s. net. 
Other volumes are : 
A HISTORY OF RUGBY SCHOOL. ss. net. 
A HISTORY OF WINCHESTER COLLBSGE. 6s. net. 


NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 


WYEMARKE AND THE MOUNTAIN FAIRIES. 
By F. H. COOPER. 
Illustrated by “ WYEMARKE " and G. P. JACOMB-HOOD. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


And a Cheap Edition of the Companion Volume, 


WYEMARKE AND THE SEA FAIRIES. 
Illustrated by DUDLEY HARDY. _ 3s. 6d. net. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


CHAMBERS’S 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Beautifully Illustrated and artistically bound. 





Price 6s. Gilt edges. 


SEVEN MAIDS. By L. T. Meape. 


“ A sweetly written and graceful story of girl life." —Scotsman. 


MISS NONENTITY. 


Punch says: ‘‘ My Baronitess informs me that she has not the slightest 
hesitation in advising everybody young enough to enjoy the story to make the 
acquaintance of ‘ Miss Nonentity,’ by L. T. Meade. She will be found a very 
delightful person, who proves herself to be a ‘ Miss Somebody,’ and of consider- 
able importance too.” 


CHARGE! OR BRITON AND BOER. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
“ Bids well to be the most popular boys’ book of the year."—Scofsman. 


VENTURE AND VALOUR. Being Stories told by 


G, A. Henry, A. Conan Doyie, G. M. Fenn, W. W. Jacons, Tom Gatton, 
Gorpon Stastes, &c. 


** Will be a favourite with boys of spirit.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


9 . . 
TOM’S BOY. By the Author of ‘ Laddie,” ‘ Tip-Cat,” &c. 
can, The publishers may expect ‘Tom's Boy’ to enjoy the same vogue as 
* Tip-Cat.’| Few comprehend better than this author the heart and understand- 
ing of a child."—Daily Telegraph. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


THE THREE WITCHES. By Mrs. Moteswortu. 


To Day sa ys: “‘If you want a charming book for the children, get Mrs. 
Molesworth s ‘ Three Witches,’ illustrated by that delightful humorist in ‘ line,’ 
wis Baumer.” 


THE STORY OF A SCHOOL CONSPIRACY. 
By ‘ANDREW HoME. 


“ Telling of a deep laid plot and of hairbreadth escapes! All guaranteed to 
fill the heart of every schoolboy with keenest joy. ‘ 7 ol/e lege, Tolle lege!' O 
Schoolboy ! or irreparable will be thy loss."—The Baron de B.-W. in Punch. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
CELIA’S CONQUEST. By L. E. Tippeman. 


“A capital book for girls." —Scolsman. 


Price 5s. 


By L. T. Meape. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limirep, 
47 Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 





C. A. PEARSON'S XMAS LIST. 


** Fascinating text... . fascinating pictures.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


WOOINGS AND WEDDINGS 


IN MANY CLIMES,  wicwe Jory, Asthe cf 


East,” &c. With 48 full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Price 16s. 





REVIEWS. 
_ ‘A most attractive and sumptuously got-up volume, brightly written, and enriched 
with numerous photographs........ A charming gift-book for the coming Christmas sea- 


son." —Daily News. : 

“* Full of charm as of information, and is plentifully and beautifully illustrated from 
photographs.” -Scotsman. 

“ I 2 


n “Wooings and Weddings in Many Climes’ Mrs. L. J. Miln pleasantly and 


cleverly describes matters of world-wide interest.’ 
Extract from leading article in the Standard. 
“* A beautiful volume and an interesting work on an interesting subject.” 
Glaseow Herald. 
“ A collection of brilliant essays on a universally popular subject.” —Morning Post. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS OF 


TO-DAY Ry Georce Birp GrinNELL, Ph.D., Author of ‘‘ Pawnee 
es Hero Stories and Folk Tales,” &c. Illustrated with 55 Full- 


page Portraits of Living Indians. Demy 4to. price 21s. net. 


“* We cannot be sufficiently grateful to Mr. Grinnell for having decided to publish his 
book.....+0s a real contribution to ethnography.”"— Daily Chronicle. 


IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. 


With an Introduction by T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Containing the Autobiographies 
of the Youth of Thirty-four Famous Men and Women. Fully Illustrated, with 
gilt top, deckle edge paper, square crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
SIX OF THE THIRTY-FOUR AUTOBIOGRAPHIES ARE OF 
EARL OF HOPETOUN. SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, DUKE OF ARGYLL 
MRS. KENDAL. JUSTIN McCARTHY. HIRAM MAXIM. 


** Cannot fail to provide plentiful entertainment.”"—Daily Mail. 
“ Interesting throughout.”—Puach. 


BOOKS FOR JUVENILES. 


A Story of the Peninsular War. By Acnes Giperne. (A copy of this 
RO « book has been accepted by the Queen.) Crown 8vo. cloth, with Illustra- 
tions, price 5s. 
** An interesting and well-studied romance of military adventure.” —Scofsman. 
“ The illustrations are gooi, the writing is pithy, and the tone well calculated to 
nspire youthful readers with lofty ambitions.” —Morning Advertiser. 
A Story of the War on 


Two BOYS IN WARTIME. the Veldt. By Jonn 


FinnemMore. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 8 Illustrations, price 5s. 


A CHILO OF THE SUN. cies. win Se cautitti three: 
colour Illustrations, price 6s. 


This is a pretty story of a young North American Indian who sets out to slay a 
dragon, and in the course of his quest he meets a young white girl with whom he falls 
in love. The book is illustrated with 16 superb coloured pictures, and is charmingly 
bound in green and gold. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


XN By Gertrupe M. Haywarpv. Crown 8vo, 
THE OTH +e 0 E. cloth, price 5s. Illustrated by Ceci ALDIN. 
** Would make a delightful present.”—Wor/d. t 
‘* In its blue dress, its clear type, and fine illustrations, the book is a delight to the 
eye, as the quaint setting of the story will delight every young reader.” 
Bradford Observer. 


MEALS... 


“The fun of the pictures, which are decidedly unique of their type, will produce 
unlimited laughter in the nursery or by the fireside.” —Shefield Independent. 


TWELVE EXCELLENT Gs. NOVELS. 
(SECOND EDITION.) 


CONSCIENCE OF CORALIE. rranxrort moore. 
THE WHITE BATTALIONS. Fe. ™. waite. 
JOAN BROTHERHOOD. BERNARD CAPES. 
A SUBURBAN VENDETTA. Jon x. Leys. 
BRAND & BROAD ARROW. ™asor crirritus. 
THE PLUNDER SHIP. HEADON HILL 
SPELL OF THE SNOW. 
SHADOWS ‘hi’ THAMES. 
GOD’S LAD. 

NELL GWYN. ath Edit. FRANKFORT MOORE. 
WOMAN OF DEATH. 5s. 2nd Ed. GUY BOOTHBY. 
THE PHANTOM ARMY. 2s. 6a. Ax PEMBERTON. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, W.C. 


C. GUISE MITFORD. 
EDWARD NOBLE. 
PAUL CUSHING. 
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Shakespeare’s Life and Work, by Sidney Zee. An abridgment 
of Mr. Lee's well-known work, chiefly for the use of students. Very full 
chronological table of contents and elaborate index. Needs no recom- 
mendation. (Smith, Elder. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 232. 2s. 6d.) 

Thomas Henry Huxley, by P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A, An 
** outline of the external features of Huxley’s life, and an account of his 
contribution to biology, to educational and social problems, to philosophy 
and metaphysics.” Intelligent and good. Portrait. (Putnam’s. Extra 
cr. 8vo. Pp. 297. 5s. ‘* Leaders in Science” series. ) 


Fiction 


Foes in Law, by Rhoda Broughton. <A clergyman of mixed_tempera- 
ment, and the play upon him of two diverse women, Written in the pre- 
sent tense, but vivid and acute. (Macmillan. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 358. 6s.) 

The Outcast Emperor, by Lady Heln Craven. We is Chin-Wang, 
Emperor of Cathay, outcast in London, afterwards in a park in the 
country. Queer things happen; but when Chin-Wang is reinstated his 
English friends are in clover. Lively. (Hutchinson. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. 356. 6s.) 

A Vizier’s Daughter, by Zillias Hamilton, M.D., Court Physician 
to Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan, who himself figures in this tale 
of the Hazara war, as does also his chief secretary. ‘‘I write of what I 
saw and heard,” says the author, who apologises for the gloom of a tale 
which to a certain extent may be regarded as a document. Illustrated. 
(Murray. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 411. 6s.) 

The Joy of Captain Ribot, by 4. Palacio Valdés. A searching pre- 
sentment of a true wife by the greatest living Spanish novelist, written, as 
Valdés has said, as a ** protest from the depths” against certain eternal 
characteristics of French fiction. ‘‘A novel of manners, the modern 
manners of provincial Spain.” (Downey. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 276. 6s.) 

The White Battalions, by Fred. M. White. ‘* ‘War, war—France 
and Russia at the throat of England.’” However, England comes out 
top, for by simply diverting the Gulf Stream the climate of France becomes 
Arctic, and Paris has to capitulate. England, prepared with fuel and 
stores, just sits tight. Told in rattling style. (Pearson. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 341. 6s.) 

The Sway of Philippa, by /James Blythe Patton. ‘‘‘You may 
loathe this union with me, and covet only the rank and power that it 
gives,’ says Lord Corby; ‘I accept, Philippa, I accept, and I claim 
you with all your hate . . . as I would hold and clasp you even with 
brutal force.’” A romance told with a good deal of language. (Allen. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 416. 6s.) 

Son of Judith, by Joseph Keating. ‘‘*His life and yours must 
expiate the wrong I have suffered. His life and yours—his death at your 
hands—your death for his—that is the consummation I shall yet live to 
see,’ ”’ says Judith to her son about his father in a melodramatic tale of the 
Welsh mining valleys. (Allen. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 368. 6s.) 

Madame Bohemia, by Frances Nezlson. About writers, musicians, 
and such like, their ups and downs in that unpropitious region where 
Madame Bohemia presides. A story with a certain observation. Illus- 
trations by Charlotte Harding. (Macqueen. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 410. 6s.) 

On the Wing of Occasions, by /oc/ Chandler Harris. Seven 
stories, in which President Lincoln and other figures of the period 1863-5 
appear. Entertaining. (Murray. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 320. 6s.) 

Stringtown on the Pike, by John Uri Lioyd. A long-drawn-out 
story of love and negroes in northernmost Kentucky. [Illustrated. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 414. 6s.) 

A Woman's Burden, by Fergus Hume. ‘‘ And with the glorious 
rest and peace that had now come into her life Miriam felt at last her 
night was over—the heavy shades had lifted and the dawn was brightening 
to a golden noon.” Contains a double murder and other treats. (Jarrold, 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 316. 6s.) 

The Lady of Robertval, by /ean Delaire. An episode of the 
Peasants’ War, 1526. The iniquity of nobles, the sufferings of serfs ; ends 
with the holocaust of an entire village. Trivial. Illustrations. (Sands. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 150. 35. 6d.) 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


For the Nursery 


Beauty and the Beast Picture Book. Contains ‘‘ Beauty and the 
Beast,” ‘*The Frog Prince,” and ‘The Hind in the Wood.” With 
eighteen coloured pictures’ by Walter Crane. Ina foreword Mr. Crane 
remarks: ‘‘ Inquiries have often reached me as to ‘Where, and oh! 
where ’ those large picture books had gone?” Here, at any rate, is one 
of them come to life again. The stories are printed in fair bold letters 
and told in the language one remembers to have heard in one’s childhood, 
and the pictures are large, brightly coloured, and convincing. The book 
will be as welcome to the youngsters of to-day as it was to those of 
twenty-five years back. (Lane. 4s. 6d.) 

The Child’s Picture Grammar, by S. Xosamond Praeger : 

** Don’t you love the things I teach? 
Don’t you love the Parts of Speech?” 


But for answer comes a bawl— 
**No, I don’t! I hate them all!” 


With a view to rendering the Parts of Speech a little less hateful * Bobby’s 
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grand-aunt, kind and good,” does them up pictorially, and puts nice, 
plain explanations under each picture. We believe Bobby will like the 
result. It is certainly the most cheerful experiment of the kind we have 
seen. (Allen, 35. 6d.) 

Four and Twenty Toilers. Pictures by 7. D. Bedford and verses 
by Z. V. Lucas. A companion volume to last year’s ** Book of Shops,” 
The pictures are admirable, the verses distinctly genial : 


It’s a terrible thing when a cockatoo dies, 
sut less, I’ve discovered you suffer, 

If you bear it away, without any delay, 
To old Mr. Piper, the stuffer. 


His den has the scent of arsenical soap, 
Which is used to assist preservation ; 

And around him owls sit, but they can’t say ** Tu-whit,” 
For sawdust prevents conversation. 


In the matter of eyes Mr. Piper is glad 
To have his opinion supported, 

And we chose what would do for our poor cockatoo 
From a box labelled ‘* Birds’ Eyes Assorted.” 


Oa the whole as good a book as could be wished for. (Richards. 6s.) 

A Hundred Anecdotes of Animals, with pictures by Percy J, 
Billinghurst. Uniform with “A Hundred Fables of sop.” The 
anecdotes have a capital flavour about them, For example: 


An abbot, a man of wit, and skilled in the construction of new 
musical instruments, was ordered by Louis XL, King of France, 
more in jest than in earnest, to procure him a concert of swine’s 
voices. The abbot said that the thing could doubtless be done, but 
that it would take a good deal of money. The King ordered that he 
should have whatever he required for the purpose. The abbot then 
wrought a thing as singular as ever was seen; for out of a great 
number of hogs of several ages which he got together and placed 
under a tent or pavilion covered with velvet, before which he had a 
table of wood painted with a certain number of keys, he made an 
organical instrument, and as he played upon the said keys with little 
spikes, which pricked the hogs, he made them cry in such order and 
consonance he highly delighted the King and all his company. 


Clearly there is here a feeling for prose. The pictures are clever and 
appropriate, and the book can be recommended. (Lane. 6s.) 

The Home of Santa Claus, by George A. Best, illustrated from 
photographs by Arthur Ulyett. Undoubtedly one of the cleverest and 
most ingenious children’s books of the season. The story of Leslie’s visit 
to Father Christmas, his doings in Toytown, and the fearful scenes he 
witnessed at the bombardment of Santa Clauberg are faithfully recorded, 
and the photographs cannot fail to be appreciated. If we mistake not, 
this book will be read and re-read by nursery fires long after Christmas is 
over. (Unwin. 6s.) 

In the Deep Woods, by Alert Bigelow Paine. Fourteen stories 
about Mr. ’Possum, Mr. Crow, Mr. Turtle, Mr. Coon, and others, told 
in simple language and decidedly amusing. The artist, AZ. 3. AZ. Condé 
is quite as humorous in his way as Mr. J. A. Shepherd, (Heines 
mann. 6s.) 

The Little Boy Book, by Helen Hay. Verses and big pictures. At 
her best Miss Hay is admirable. Opposite a picture of two little boys 
engaged in a naughty fight we get this : 


I don’t think I’m so very good— 
As good as boys in books ! 

I run around and tear my clothes, 
And tumble into brooks. 


I hate to work, and love to play, 
And then, sometimes, I fight, 

O yes, I’m sure I never do 
Exactly what is right. 


And yet when Mummy says *‘ Good-night,” 
And puts the gas down low, 

And lays my clothes all neat and clean 
Before she turns to go, 


She sometimes tip-toes to the bed, 
Without the leastest noise, 
And kisses me, and says ‘* You’re just 
The best of little boys !” 
(Lane. 6s.) 

The April Baby’s Book of Tunes, by the Author of ** Elizabeth 
and her German Garden.” Readers of ** Elizabeth’s ” garden books will 
remember the April, May, and June babies quite well. The tunes herein 
set down are tunes for the singing of familiar nursery rhymes, such as 
“« Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” * Little Miss Muffet,” * Sing a Song of 
Sixpence,” and * Jack and Jill.” They are pretty and quite easy. Miss 
Greenaway’s pictures are very good indeed. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Wyemarke and the Mountain Fairies, by Edward H. Cooper, 
with illustrations by “* Wyemarke” and G. 2. Jacomb-Hood. Tales of 
adventure among fairies at Zermatt. Reads like the truth. No child 


| Continued on page 580. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“THE PORTFOLIO” MONOGRAPHS. No. 41. 
CAMEOS. By Cyrtt Davenport, F.S.A., of the 


British Museum, Author of ‘* Royal English Bookbindings,” &c. With r2 Illus- 
trations in colours and 43 in Monochrome. Super-royal 8vo. sewed, ss. net, or 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 
“The subject is treated in an exhaustive manner. The illustrations have been 
excellently chosen and as excellently prepared." —Daily Graphic. 





ust published, 
i 


THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY: Hymns and Poems, 


chiefly Medizval, on the Joys and Glories of Paradise. With 10 Copper Plates 
after Fra Angelico, Filippo Lippi, Botticelli, Benozzo Gezzoli, Ghirlandajo, Ber- 
nardino Luini, and Carpaccio. Super-royal 8vo. cloth gilt, ras. 6d. 
** In every way a beautiful book.” —Church Times. 
Second Edition. 


MADAME: 2a Life of Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I. 
and Duchess of Orleans. By Mrs. Henry Apy, Author of “ Sacharissa,” &c. 
With 5 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“The Merry Monarch’s lively and entertaining epistles to his sister, as a contribution 
to our knowledge of the social life of the seventeenth century, are probably unsurpassed 
save by Pepys’ wonderful Diary.” —Daily News. 


Just published. 


EMMA MARSHALL: 2 Biographical Sketch. By 


Beatrice MarsHatt. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 12 other Illus- 
trations. 6s. 
“ The daughter's work has many of the mother's qualities, and is indeed a worthy 
tribute to a pure, unselfish memory.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE WINDFAIRIES, and Other Stories. By Mary pe 


MorcGan, Author of “On a Pincushion,” &c. With many Illustrations by 
Olive Cockerell. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
“ Gracefully told, quite original, and apparently written with such ease that at every 
turn we find ourselves wondering why more stories of this kind are not written. That, 
however, is the story-teller’s art." —A theneum. 


PROFESSOR CHURCH’S NEW BOOK. 


HELMET AND SPEAR: Stories from the Wars of the 


Greeks and Romans. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, Author of “ Stories from 
Homer,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by G. Morrow. 5s. 
“ Capitally illustrated, and forms an exceptionally strong book for boys." 


Scotsman. 


OUR FLEET TO-DAY, 2d its Development during the 


Last Half-Century. By Captain S. Earptey Witmot, R.N. With many 
Illustrations. 5s. 


** An excellent work, well got up, and copiously illustrated." —Gobe. 


An Illustrated List of Books suitable for Presents will be sent post free on 
application, 





London: SEELEY & CO., Lrp., 38 Great Russell Street. 


NOW READY. 


PAUL JONES: Founder of the American Navy. 


A History. By Aucustus C. BuELL. 2 vols. with Portrait, rs. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR DOWDEN. 


PURITAN AND AWNGLICAN: Studies in 

Literature. By Professor Epwarp Dowpsn, LL.D. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH BOOKMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH PRINT- 

ING, 1476-1898. By Henry R. Piomer. With Illustrations, ros. 6d. net. 

THE WOLSELEY SERIES. 
Edited by Captain W. H. JAMES. 

OPERATIONS OF GENERAL GURKO’S 


ADVANCE GUARD IN 1877. ByColonel Eraucuin. Translated 
by H. Havetocx. Demy 8vo. with Map, ros. 6d. 


WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES. 
ROBERT BROWNING. By Artuur Wavcu. 


16mo. cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


“ This is in every sense an excellent piece of wrk. The two personalities of Robert 
Brownirg and his wife are sympathetically treated, and there is some admirable 
criticism of their literary work." —Sfectator. 


JOHN WESLEY. By Frank BAnrFiELD. 16mo. 


cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


ADAM DUNCAN. By H: W. Witson, Author of 


“ Tronclads in Action.” 16mo. cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


DANIEL DEFOE. By Wirrep Whitten, Editor 
of ‘‘ London in Song.” 16mo. cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PRAYER OF ST. SCHOLASTICA, 


and other Poems. By Lapy Linpsay. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A MODE RN PROPHET. By ELeanor Gray. 
cp. 8vo. 5s. 
‘** A modest volume of notable verse, distinct in utterance, graceful, and strong.” 
The Bookman. 


CHARACTER, BODY, PARENTAGE. By 
Furneaux Jorpan, F.R.C.S. Third Edition, With Illustrations. 2s. €d. net. 


**T have read and re-read the book with profound admiration for its insight and 
epigrammatic form.”—GRaNT ALLEN. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp., 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





A SELECTION FROM 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List. 


THE NEW WORK by the Author of ‘“‘ A Prisoner of the Khaleefa.” 


UNDER THE REBEL’S REIGN: 


A Story of Egyptian Revolt. By Cuartes Neurevp. Illustrated by C. M. 
Sheldon. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 

_ Mr. Neufeld, the author of this volume, will be remembered as the unfortunate 
prisoner of the late Khaleefa. He was liberated by Lord Kitchener after the 
battle of Omdurman, 





The New Book by the Author of ‘‘ Dinkinbar” &c. 


THE WHITE STONE. 


By H. C. MacItwatne, Author of ‘ Dinkinbar,” ‘‘ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by D. G. Rowlandson. Extra crown 8vo. cloth 
boards, gilt top, 6s. 


The New Volume by the Author of “Stories from the Faerie 
Queene.” 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Morte d'Arthur.” By Mary MAc.eop, 
Introduction by Professor J. W. Hates. With Illustrations from Drawings by 
A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo. fancy cloth boards, 6s. Uniform with 
Darton's Fine Art Gift Books. 


THE GOBLIN: 


A Novel, By Carnerine S, and Frorence Foster. Large crown 8vo. cloth 
boards, 6s. 


A thoroughly wholesome tale, the scene of which is the Yorkshire Moors, 


The Question of the Day. 


NO ROOM TO LIVE. 


By Greorce Haw. With an Introduction by Sir WALTER Besant. Crown 
8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
\, Deserves to be widely read and deeply pondered." —Morning Post. 
& his is a volume that everybody should read, and not read only, but keep at hand 
or reference." —Spectator. 


CALLED TO FIGHT: 


Sunday Readings for Boys. By Carotine M. Hatietr. Fep. 8vo.0 
boards, 2s, 


These Readings are the result of long experience and many talks with boys. 





LONDON: 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. ; and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 





MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 
WITH BULLER IN NATAL: 


Or, a Born Leader. 


With ro Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I., and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 





** One of the most powerful of Mr. G. A. Henty’s annual instalments of boys’ books.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


IN THE IRISH BRIGADE: 


|A Tale of War in Flanders and Spain. 
With 12 Page Illustrations by Charles M. Sheldon. 
Crown vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


* A noble tale......The chapters concerning the war in Spain are particularly full 
and interesting.” —Word. 


OUT WITH GARIBALDI: 
A Story of the Liberation of Italy. 


With 8 Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. 
Crewn 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


“‘ The practised author tells his story well.”—A theneum. 
“ An exciting tale of adventure.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, LrmiTep, Old Bailey. 





Just published, royal 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE STORY OF DON QUIXOTE. 


Retold by his Honour JUDGE PARRY, and 
Illustrated by WALTER CRANE, 
WITH 11 COLOURED FULL-PAGE PLATES, 19 HALF-PAGE PLATES, 
THE TITLE-PAGE, AND THE COVER. 


*“An_ exquisite book is Judge Parry's version of ‘Don Quixote.’ Mr. Walter 
Crane's illustrations are most delightful.” —Z che. 

*.* Also an Edition of 100 Copies printed on Japanese Vellum and suitably 
bound, price 25s. net. Each Copy of this Edition is signed by the Author and num- 
bered. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, LimiTED, Old Bailey. 
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possessed of a faith in fairies at all will be able to resist it. And elder 
persons will not find Wyemarke’s pages altogether uninteresting, (Duck- 
worth. 35. 6d.) 

A Noah’s Ark Geography, by A/abel Dearmer. A capital story, 
with geography and other “instruction” tucked away in it, and quite 
enthralling pictures :—‘‘* What did he fly with?’ ‘He flew with his 
fins. Ile had two big fins of green edged with purple, covered with black 
and white spots. He called them his pectoral fins.’ ‘Why did he call 
them that?’ said the Cockyolly Bird vaguely. ‘Didn’t he like them ?’” 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

Three other excellent books for the nursery, already noticed at in these 
columns, are : 


Picallili, by Zaith Farmiloe. (Richards. ) 

What Shall we Do Now? By Z. V. Lucas and Liizabeth 
Lucas. (Richards. ) 

Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales. (Heinemann. 
2 vols.) 


For Boys and Girls 


The Book of King Arthur and his Noble Knights, by J/ary 
Macleod. -Malory adapted and beautifully illustrated. A book in. which 
the average boy will delight. (Wells Gardner. 6s.) 

Tales for Toby, by Ascott R. Hope. Toby (and his sisters too) 
should derive great joy from this budget of animal stories. They are 
prettily written, and the pictures by W. H. Robinson and S. Jacobs have 
decided merit. (Dent. 35. 6. net.) 

In the King’s Service, by Caf/ain F. S. Brereton. A stirring tale of 
Cromwell in Ireland.. Well written and informative. There are eight 
full-page illustrations by Stanley Wood. (Blackie. 55.) 

Under the Rebel’s Reign, by Charles Neufeld. A story of Egyptian 
revolt. The author was long the prisoner of the Khaleefa, so that he 
knows his ground and his people. The story is interesting, and in places 
exciting. Fifty-two capital illustrations by Charles Sheldon. (Wells 
Gardner. 5s.) 

Celia’s Conquest, by Z. Z. Zid/eman. A very pleasant and whole- 
some girl’s story. Celia and her brother, Florizel, not to mention Miss 
Ilelsham, their aunt, are admirably drawn. (Chambers. 2s. 6d.) 

Fifty-two Stories of the British Empire, edited by A/fred H. Miles, 
‘“Tales of the discovery, conquest, and development of the Greater 
Britain beyond the seas, with stories of social life, travel, and adventure 
in Australia, Canada, India, and South Africa.” A stout and thoroughly 
attractive volume. (Hutchinson. 5s.) 

An Ocean Adventurer, by Walter P. IWricht. Were are some of 
the chapter headings: Robbed of a Priceless Secret, A Midnight Duel, 
A Fierce Sea-fight, The Mutineer Threatens Revenge, The Chained 
Skeleton, Running the Blockade. What more could one want? (Blackie. 
2s. 6d.) 

Britons at Bay, by Henry Charles Moore. The adventures of two 
midshipmen in the second Burmese War. Hairbreadth ’scapes and 
patriotism. ‘*On the road to slavery” the two British middies startle 
their custodians with— 


Rule, Britannia, Britanmia rules the waves, 
Britons never, never, never shall be slaves. 


Pretty sure to be voted *‘ prime.” Illustrations by_/. /e//icoe. 

The Pathfinder, by Fenimore Coofer. An old favourite in a new 
dress, and very finely illustrated by C. Z. Brock. (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) 

The Adventures of Odysseus, retold in English by 7. S. Marvin, 
R. J. G. Mayor, and F. AM. Stawell, and illustrated by C. Robinson. 
**It has been our aim in this book to reproduce the substance of Homer’s 
Odyssey in simple modern English. Told in this way, the story seems to 
us one which children might understand and enjoy among their earliest 
fairy-tales.” In every sense a good book. (Dent. 5s.) 

The Book of Dragons, by Z. Nesbit. Really dependable dragcn 
stories with overwhelming pictures to them. Beautifully printed and 
decorated. (Harper. 5s.) 

Boy Crusoes, adapted from the Russian by Zéon Golschmann, with 
six illustrations by 7. Finnemore, R.J. A story of two Russian boys who, 
after reading ‘* Robinson Crusoe,” run away from home and turn Crusoes 
on their own account. Plenty of adventure of the sort that boys like. 
(Blackie. 35. 6d.) 

With Rifle and Bayonet, by Cafiain F. S. Brereton. <A story of 
the Boer war. The author is still on active service in South Africa, and 
he serves up some of thesprincipal incidents of the South African cam- 
paign in the form of romance. B.-P. figures, of course. The volume will 
please the ‘‘ Imperial” boy. (Blackie. 5s.) 

Two Boys in War-Time, by /. /innemore. Boer warand romance 
again. There are ‘*C.I.V.,” and ‘‘ Imperials,” and pom-poms, and, 
indeed, everything necessary. A stirring tale. (Pearson. 55.) 

The True Annals of Fairyland, edited by William Canton, 
illustrated by Charles Robinson. Excellent reading and excellent pic- 
tures. This is the manner: ‘‘ Flow it fared with Queen Bloedwen after 
her husband’s departure history doesnot record ; and although we do not 





Typewriting and Shorthand.—Prompt, accurate, and at mode- 
rate cost. Authors’ MSS., over 10,000 words, Is. per 1,000. General 
documents, 13d. per folio. Carbons half-price top copy. Pupils received. 
Miss ANSELL, 63 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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know even the name of her little son, I like to think that the dwarf meg. 
senger saw really into the future, and spoke truly when he promised that 
the babe should become a mighty warrior and the ruler of a rich kingdom, 
and that his mother should never cease to have joy in him.” No mother 
of a mortal child can hope for greater happiness than that. (Dent, 
45. 6d.) 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Complete edition, translated by Beatrice 
Marshall. A fine book, suitably illustrated, wonderfully cheap. (Ward, 
Lock. 35. 6d.) 

Friends Old and New. Twenty German nursery and fairy tales 
retold by Sophie Hirch. The authors represented include Niedergesaess, 
Reinick, Hoffmann, Grimm, Bechstein, Suttermeister, Dungern, Hauff, 
Leander, Trojan, and Pichler. There can be no question as to the ex. 
cellence of the stories, and Miss Hirch retells them in quite appropriate 
English. (Stock. 6s.) 


Annuals 


The following will be found quite up to the standard as regards letter. 
press and illustrations : 

The Captain, Vol. III., with contributions by C. B. Fry, Hamilton 
Williams, Eugene Monton, R. S. Warren Bell, Fred Wishaw, the late 
Judge Hughes and others. Justly a favourite. (Newnes. 6s.) 

The Boy’s Own Annual, with 14 coloured plates, several hundred 
general illustrations, and several stories by Clark Russell and David Ker, 
(Boy’s Own Paper Office. 8s.) 

The Girl’s Own Annual, profusely illustrated, wit contributions by 
H. M. Burnside, Rosa N, Carey, May Crommelin, Sarah Doudney, Lady 
Hamilton, Lady Lindsay, Dr. Gordon Stables, Canon Holmes, the Rey, 
E, J. Hardy, and Edward Oxenford. (Gir/'s Own Paper Office. 8s.) 

Sunday Reading for the Young, with picture cover, coloured frontis. 
piece, and over 400 pages of illustrated letterpress. (Wells Gardner. 3s.) 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
Verse 
The Collected Poems of T. E. Brown, edited by 7. /. Brown, 
Hf. G. Dakyns and W. £. Henley. (Macmillan. 7s. 6¢.). 
The Oxford Book of English Verse, edited by 4. 7. Quiller- 
Couch. (Clarendon Press. 75. 6d.) 
Odes, by Laurence Binyon. (Unicorn Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Belles-Lettres 


An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. (Murray. 5s. net.) 
The Cinque Ports, by /. Madox Hueffer. (Blackwood. £3 3s. net.) 
The Pageantry of Life, by Charles Waibley. (Heinemann. 7s. 60.) 


Biography 
Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley, F.R.S., by 


Leonard Huxley. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 
Napoleon: the Last Phase, by /ord Xosebery. (Ilumphreys. 
7s. 6d. ) 
Oliver Cromwell, by John Morley. (Macmillan. 1os. net.) 
Richard Wagner, by Houston Stewart Chamberlain. (Dent. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
Puritan and Anglican, by Zdward Dowden. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6¢ 
Coventry Patmore, by Basi] Champneys. (Bell. 2 vols. 32s.) 


Fiction 


Lord Jim, by Joseph Conrad. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

The Lady of Dreams, by Una LZ. Silberrad. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Love in Our Village, by Orme Angus. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

A Gift from the Grave, by Edith IVharton. (Murray. 335. 6d.) 

The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay, by Maurie 
FTlewlett. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

the Mantle of Elijah, by 7. Zangwi//. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

The Hosts of the Lord, by /lora Annie Stee’, (Ueinemann. 6s.) 

Eleanor, by Afs. Humphry Ward. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


Miscellaneous 


The English Utilitarians, by Zes/ie Stphen. (Duckworth, 3 vols. 
30s. net.) 

A History of British India, by Sir ["illiam Wilson Hunter, 
K.C.S.7. (Longmans. 2 vols. 32s.) 

Reminiscences of Oxford, by the Rev. HW’. Tuckwell, M.A. (Cas 
sell. 9s.) 

Khurasan and Sistan, by Ziew?.-Colonel C. F. Yale. (Blackwood. 
21s.) 

A Young Man's Religion, by the Aev. G. Jackson, B.A. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 35. 6d.) 

haracters of Romance, by William Nicholson. (Heinemant 

£2 2s. net.) 








To BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBRARIES, —T 

November Catalogue of valuable Second-hand Works and New Remainders, offer at 

rices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post free upon application © 
Wy H. SMITH & SON, Library Department; 186 Strand, London, W.C. 
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FROM MR. MELROSE’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 
At 5s. 


THE MAGIC MIST, and other Dartmoor Legends. 
By Eva C. Rocgrs. Profusely illustrated by C. Eldred and P. B. Hickling. 
Imp. 16mo. cloth boards. 

FOURTH EDITION. acth THOUSAND. 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., 
K.P., G.C.B. A Biographical Sketch. Ry Horace G. Groser, Author of 
“The Kingdom of Manhood” &c. Price 1s. net. 

“ An accurate and interesting account of a crowded career.”--/ndian Review. 
“ Yet another edition of this excellent little biography." — Bookman. 
“Written with great care and considerable literary effect.” —Oxtlook. 


JOHN RUSKIN. A Biographical Sketch. By R. 


ED. PENGELLY. With a Reproduction from a Water-Colour Portrait by the 
subject of the Sketch, and with original and hitherto Unpublished Letters. 
Price 1s, net. 
“ Modestly described as a sketch. But, though only a sketch, a very graphic one, 
iving us an admirable idea of the great matter of art criticism and English prose, from 
the inside! Everywhere it breathes the warm sympathy that alone can interpret any 
man’s life and ideals. The writer keeps a sane and sound judgment: he does not 
worship his hero; but, all the more, he commands our respect as he attempts to depict 
him, and expound his teachings.”— Sword and Trowel. 


At 3s. 6d. 


FROM THE SCOURGE OF THE TONGUE. 


By Bessig Marcuant (Mrs. J. A. Comrorr). Cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt top. 


WESTWARD HO! By Cuartes Kinestey. 


16mo. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt tep. Illustrated by Ayion Symington, 


Imp. 16mo, 
Imp. 


2s. 6d. 


At 
BARFIELD'’S BLAZER, and other School Stories. 


BY W. E. CULE. 
At 25. 
THE SCHOOL’S HONOUR, and Other Stories. 


By Harotp Avgeay. New and Enlarged Edition. 


SPORTS FOR BOYS. An Outdoor 


Howarp Spicer, and others. Illustrated. Price 1s. ret. 


SPORTS FOR GIRLS. An Outdoor Series. 


Arranged and Edited by Howarp Sricer, Ecitor of ‘‘Sandow's Magazine of 
Phys‘cal Culture,” ‘* Sports Library,” &c. Illustrated. 15. net. 


Series. By 


16 PILGRIM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
| and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 








Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post Free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


i 


| Messrs. SOTHERAN’S Catalogues. 





The following may be had on application : 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE of their own PUBLICATIONS, 
including Natural History and the Works of the late Joun Goutp, F.R.S. 


CATALOGUE of BOUND BOOKS for the LIBRARY or 
PRESENTATION. 


CATALOGUE of SPORTING BOOKS, First Editions, &c., &c. 
No. 14. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE (Catalogue 


of newly-purchased Second-hand Books), No. 602. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.,, Publishers and Booksellers, 
140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


I}lustrated by HUGH THOMSON, EDMUND CALDWELL, H. M. BROCK, 
CECIL ALDIN, G. H. JALLAND, BERNARD PARTRIDGE, and others. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

Demy 8vo. handsomely bound, with gilt tops. Printed from new type, on hand-made 
deckle-ejg-d paper. specially made for this edition. Price Vols. 1.-XIII. £6 16s. 6d. 
*,* Each volume contains a Coloured Frontispi.ce on Japanese vellum, and other 
Illustrations, 
Vol. 1. Riding Recollections, 
Katerfelto, 
. Uncle John. 
. Market Harborough. 
. Contraband. 


or N. 
. Tilbury -Nogo. 





Vol. 8. Songs and Verses, 
Bones and I. 

9. Black, but Comely. 
10, The Brooks ot Bridlemere. 
11. The White Rose. 

12. Roy’s Wife. 
13. Satanella, 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
14. Digby Grand (nearly ready). Vol. 19. Queen’s Maries. 
15. Sarchedon. . He lmby House 

16. Rosine; Sister Louise. 21. General Bovnce. 

17. Kate Coventry. 22. The Gladiators, 

18. Cerise. 23. Good tor No-hing. 

Vol. 24. The Interpreter. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C. 


THE FINER SPIRIT 


6d. AND OTHER POEMS 
Net. BY 


| T. W. H. CROSLAND 


Author of “ Literary Parables.” 


and 


NAWPp ww 


Vol. 


— 








Literature.—‘' There is both thought and style, a true feeling for the 
significant word and the dignified rhythm.” 

Literary World.—'' The change from gay io grave has brought us no 
shred of disappointment; indeed we are inclined to think that Mr. Crosland 
is more to be enjoyed in broadcloth than in motley.” 

Outlook.—‘' Here is a little book of more than little goodness; musical, 


inspiriting, and resolutely upon the side of the angels.” 


UNICORN PRESS, 7 CECIL COURT, E.C. 





RARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 

State Wants.—I want to buy FIRST EDITIONS of Thackeray, Ainsworth, 
Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, Freer, R. L. Steven 
son, T. Hardy, Jane Austen ; also Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Rowlandsor, 
Alken, Phiz, &c. Also rare Alpine Works and Journals. 2<s. (each lot) offered for 
“Country Life,” first 4 vols. ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863 ;, Behmen’s Works, 
4 vols., 1764.—EDWARD FAKER'’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





PLEASE NOTE.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughovt 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are av ailahl, 
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Eimusements 


—— 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 

Artuur Cotitns.—EVERY EVENING, at 7.45, THE PRICE OF PEACE, 
by Cecit RALeIGH, with powerful cast. MATINEES every Wedne day and Satur- 
day, and Thursday, December 6, at 1.45. Box Office now open. 


(GARRICK THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. ARTHUR 

Bourcnier.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.40, THE WEDDING GUEST, by 
J. M. Barrig. Miss Violet Vanbrugh, &c. Preceded at 8 by REALISM. Madeleine 
Lucette Ryley. MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.50. 








LYRIC.—FLORODORA.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET.— 

Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. EVERY EVENING, at 8 
o'clock, Mr. Tom B. Davis's Company in FLORODORA. MATINEE every 
Saturday, at 2.30. 





YNDHAM’S THEATRE. — Proprietor, Mr. CHARLES 
Wynpuam.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.20, an Original Play, by Henry 


ARTHUR Jongs, entitled 
MRS. DANE’S DEFENCE. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham, Messrs. Alfred Bishop, E. W. Garden, Alfred Kendrick, 
C. Thursby, S. Pringle; Miss Lena Ashwell, Miss Marie Illirgton, Miss Beatrice 
Irwin, and Miss Mary Moore. Doors openat 7. MATINEE every Wednesday and 
Saturday, at 2.30. 





AVOY.—Every Evening at 840.—PATIENCE.—By W. S. 
Givpert ard ArtHuR Suttivan. MATINEE every Saturday at 2.30. At 
8.10, THE OUTPOST. 


Box Office, 9 a.m. till rz P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 





(GAIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, GEORGE 

EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.15 (doors open 8), the successful 
Masical Play, THE MESSENGER BOY. MATINEE today at 2. Box Office 
open daily from 1o till 6 and 8 till 10. 





(, LOBE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. Managers, 

Mr. Vorxe SterHens and Mr. Geo. Grossmitn, Jun. EVERY EVENING 
at 8.15, a new Comic Opera, entitled THE GAY PRETENDERS. By Grorce 
GrossmiTH, Jun. Music by CLaup Nucent. Additional numbers by Mr. WatreR 
Rusens. Mr. George Grossmith, Mr. John Coates, Mr. Richard Temple, Mr. Fritz 
Rimma, Mr. Frank Wyatt, Mr. George Grossmith, Jun., Mr. Cecil Ramsey, Miss 
Jeanne Douste, Miss Agnes Delaporte, and Miss Letty Lind. MATINEE every 
Saturday, at 2.30. Box Office (Mr. W. Aysom) open ro to 10, 





DALY’s THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDEs, 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday, 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. ‘Ihe Book by Epwarp Morton, 
Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and Aprian Ross, Music by Sipngy Jones. Power 
ful Cast. Box Office open ro till 10, 





FOR THE ARMY REFORMER. 





Price 6d. (by post, 7d.) 


THE ARMY SYSTEM AS IT IS 








—— 
— 

















r 


GEORGE WYNDHAM, MLP. 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





uibat Critics Abroad Sap. 


New York EveNING Post.—‘*Coming at a time when all 
England is ringing with the return of the victorious troops, and 
with projects for army reorganisation, these official utterances 
have especial value. The future historian will find in them not only 
the reasons for the sudden rise of their author to political prominence, 
but also facts as to the War Office preparations for the Boer war 
nowhere else so available. For our own national legislators and 
for our army officers, a!so face to face with reorganisation, readjust- 
ment, and tropical service, Mr. Wyndham’s speeches contain some 
valuable matter.” 


Care ArGus devotes an editorial to this ‘interesting pamphlet” 
as providing material for discussion of the ‘‘reforms that have been 
proved to be needed by the events of the last year.” 


MANITOBA FREE PreEss.—‘ The book will be of special interest 
at the present time when army organisation is a live sub’ect. All 
those interested in military matters should read these official 
declarations of Mr. Wyndham’s.” 





Views of Critics at Home. 


Daity Matt.— They are informed with a spirit of knowledge 
and research, though as the speaker is throughout acting as the 
mouthpiece of a public department it follows that they are tinged 
with a certain official optimism.” 


WEEKLY Disratcu.—“ Timely and useful.” 


Dustin Darty Express.—‘ Furnish a very clear and connected 
account of our army system as it stands at present. In view of the 
interest which is taken just now in the army, and the proposal to 
put it upon a different footing, the information conveyed in sucha 
handy and accessible form is both opportune and useful. The 
pamphlet ought to command a ready sale.” 


BRADFORD OpsERvER.—‘“ Gives the public as full a view of the 
present system as the mass of men would care to have. The value 
of it is obvious, because it is useless to hope for intelligent under- 
standing of questions of reform until we have knowledge of the 
conditions which now obtain.” 





CONTENTS, 


I. THE MILITARY MACHINE : 
Purposes of the Army 


1. THE MILITARY MACHINE—cont. 


Recruits Rejected 


Artillery Coast Defence 
Cavalry | 

Infantry ° 
Coloured Troops Il. IMPERIAL DEFENCE: 
Reserve Sea Supremacy 
Militia Naval Bases 
Volunteers Strategic Harbours 
Transpert Trade Routes 
Recruiting Complete Scheme 








Ill, THE MACHINE TESTED—cont. 
Their Quality 


II, IMPERIAL DEFENCE—cont. 





ner © Home Army Transference of Strength 
Distribution Elasticity 
Field Force 
hilisati 
Ul, THE MACHINE TESTED : —" 
Before the War Stores and Transport 
South Africa Strength of Units 
First Reinforcements Replacement 


Second Reinforcements Embcdiment of Militia 


THE OUTLOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


TRADE SuPprLieD By SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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INORWICH UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Claims Paid over £20,000,000. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits : 
(1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. 
(2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances. 


Full particulars on application to 
HEAD OFFICE =.. . * * . + NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
50 Fleet Street, E.C., 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, W., 1 Victoria Street, S.W., and 
3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, “i:0;;" 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


AND 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 














THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, no 


foreign risks being undertaken 

THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 

FORMS OP PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the Counry may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 


.¢,..,..2. {G. W. STEVENS. 
Joint Secretaries ) yy" B RATLIFFE. 





| BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. ESTAB. 1266. 

| SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the Company to its Policyholders :— 

| (1) Absolute Security.—(2) Equitable premium rates—comparing most favourably 


| with other offices. —(3) Policies free from objectionable conditions and restrictions.— 
| (4) Prompt payment of satisfactory claims. 

| Applications for Agencies Invited.—Gentlemen able to influence good business 

| will find the Company's agency terms very remunerative. 


| Chief Offices-BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


EMIGRATION TO “ANADA. 


Canada offers great advantages to settlers, including free grants of 160 acres of land 
and improved farms at reasonable prices. Fine climate, no rent, light taxes, free schools 
gocd markets, rapidly developing industries, and large import and export trade. 











Pamphlets, Maps, and full particulars (supplied post free) may be obtained from the 
High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, London, S. W., or from the Allan 
Dominion and Elder Dempster Steamship Companies, or their local Agents, or the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Write for particulars, 


GRA“D TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY OF 
CANADA. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Special General Meeting of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company of Canada will be held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon 
Street, London, on Tuesday, the 11th December, 1900, at 2 o'clock p.M. precisely, for 
the purpose of approving an Agreement between the Grand Trunk Western Railway 
Company and the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, for working arrange- 
ments between the two Companies, including a guarantee by the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company of Canada of the interest on Bonds proposed to be issued by the Grand Trunk 
Western Railway Company. 





By order, 
C. RIVERS WILSON, President. 
WALTER LINDLEY, Secretary. 
Dashwood House, 9 New Eroad Street, London, E.C. : 
23rd November, 1900. 





AFRICAN BANKING yyiow panx or austraua BANK OF MONTREAL 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 


Business Hours, 10-4. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Saturdays, 10-1. 


—_— 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 | Coloni 


collection. 


£800,000 


Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 


man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 7t Cornhill, London, E.C. 


(LIMITED), 





INCORPORATED 1880. 


Paid-up Capital .......... 
Reserve Fund .........+ 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 


cocecces 800,000 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms | 
-__ which may be ascertained on application. 
W. E. CARBERY, Manager. | 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 

General Manager— 

E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFICE— 


seeees $1,500,000 


3,000,000 








BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 22 ABGHURCGH LA NE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 





ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 


Dron og arant & Co); Major S. Wynne Finch RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 


Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 


| MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
| THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


Great East Railw Cc ; Rob Littlejohn, ° ° 
Esq, ee tae tan ; Shedas Liscelk Wee. Sieeanes SOUTHERN ROUTE TO RHODESIA jand issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited ;| Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, Transfers. 


William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the 
National Discount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 


Limited (Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown Dominion of Canada. 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims-|Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’'s Bank, | £18 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 1 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 


Brancues 1n Soutn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- | Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. ‘The Coach and Transport 
fontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Town | Services are being rapidly extended and improved between | ) 
| 
| 


burg, Kimberley, King William's Town, Malmesbury, 
Manzinyama (Gwanda District, Rhodesia), Matjesfontein, 


Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Unmtata, 


districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 


the C "s Offices : . Swithin’s Lane, London 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, Port EC, a ee as hy JONES, Secretory. 4 


Limited. 


Established 1879. 
| 





Worcester, Wynberg. 
Acency 1n America (New York). 


and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. HOULDER a 
‘ons. 
Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer-| {orney GRANGE .. 3750 
tained on application. pomneenen GRANGE 3,500 
. JRMSTON GRANGE .. 5,400 
G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. LancTon GRANGE .. 9,200 

Drayton GRANGE 
(building)... t.s. 10,coo 
ELsTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 





NOTICE. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


—CoxnenT Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, | eqn qySTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
OF STEAMERS. 

a Elizabeth, Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. 
eee See # ae Rhodesia: ulawayo, Gwelo, Salisbury, Umtali. Trans- 
RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 | vaal : Barberton, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange 
Oswestry GRANGE 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877, 
| Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
rss. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


BrancuEs.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
Tons. | William’s Town, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port 


River Colony: Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, 
(building).. t.s. 10,000 Ficksburg, Harrismith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Lady- 


SouTHERN Cross .. 7,300 | brand, Philippolis, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Lou- 
MALTESE Cross... 2,200 | Tengo Marques. 


Boarp oF Drrectrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 


An Index to Volume V. of THE OUT- | the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- | Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert W. 
LOOK (Feb 3 to July 28 1900) is ready gers. All the latest improvements, includipg smoking room, | Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, 
. 5 ° 


Copies have been forwarded to subscribers |tric light, &c. 

Whose names are upon our books, and | of the Company, 
Copies will be sent free of all charge to 
other readers who forward their names and 





THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street. Sydney, N.S.W. 





baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
ining saloons and state rooms a 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool ; 30 Gordon Street, Glas- | J South Africa. 


addr ow; 337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres; 446 Calle San Martin, 
a oa postcard to the Manager, osario; Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata ; 63 Pitt Street, 


Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 
General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James. 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 





Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. 


WAR AND POLICY. 


15s. 
* It is not possible in the space of a review to do justice to the brilliant essays dealing 
with our policy and our defences by land and sea contained in this patriotic book. 
To appreciate the close reasoning one must read the book in its entirety.” 
Mr. E. F, Knicut, in the Morning Post. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SOUDAN. 
By H. D. Trait. 12s. 
** Is worthy of his reputation, and will be read with interest, not only for his sake, 
but for its clear, balanced narrative of an eventful chapter of history in which all 
Englishmen must take pride.” —Literature. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 
AMERICA. ByA.G. Brap.ey. tss. 
** Clearly written, not too long, and arranged in due perspective, the story has all the 
stir and tension of romance.”—Morning Post. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Tueopore Roosevett. 


ros. 6d. net. 
* We can recommend the English Cromwellian to read Mr. Roosevelt for himself, for 
he will find some vigorous thoughts from a new point of view.” 
Freperic Harrison, in the Speaker. 


By SPENSER WILKINSON. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE PUPPET SHOW. By Marian Bower. 6s. 


“Miss Marion Bower has taken half a dozen characters of an original and well- 
defined type. She depicts them excellently and with great care. ‘The result is a novel 
of very strong interest and much good work...... The book is full of excellent pieces of 
characterisation. The authoress has done her work so well that our interest is absorbed 
in the story she unfolds."—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. By E. Bertuet. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Impression now ready. 
“A story of enthralling interest, of stupendous adventures amid the gloom and 
perils of those terrible catacombs.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


“PRIDE OF ENGLAND.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JANICE MEREDITH. By Pau Leicester Forp. 
6s. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


By Mary 
JoHNsToN. 6s. y 


THE OLD DOMINION. -By Mary Jounston. 6s. 
THE SHADOW OF QUONG LUNG. ByC. W. 


Dove. 3s. 6d. 


By Marcus ReEeEp. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


In crown quarto, tastefully printed and bound with gilt top. Fully Illustrated, {7 
Des , 


rice 208. net. 


THE HISTORY 
OF OLD AND NEW ROSS, 


IN THE COUNTY OF WEXFORD. 
Compiled from Ancient Records, the State Papers, and the Manuscripts of the 
late HERBERT F. HORE, Esq., of Pole-Hoare in that County, 
Edited by his 5on, PHILIP HERBERT HORE, 
Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Member of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, &c. &c. 


In crown 8vo. Cloth, fully illustrated, price ss. 


ALFRED THE GREAT, his Abbeys of 


Hyde, Athelney, and Shaftesbury. By J. Cuartes WA Lt, Author of “ Tombs 
of the Kings of England,” ‘‘ The Monastic Church of Lastingham,” &c. With 
a Preface by the Very Rev. G. W. Krrcuin, D.D., Dean of Durham. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 


In crown 8vo, Cloth, price 6s. 


FRIENDS OLD AND NEW. Twenty 


German Nursery and Fairy Tales. Translated into English and Retold by 
Soruig Hircn. 

This volume contains a selection of charming Nursery and Fairy Tales, translated 
from the German, and retold in short, terse, yet simple English, which children so much 
eae when listening to a tale. The subject matter of the stories is such as 
will please and interest every healthy child of intelligence. 


In small crown 8vo. Cloth, price as. 64, 


ALL CHANGE. Jottings at the Junction of 


the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. By Witrrep Woo.tam, M.A, 
LL.M., Cam. 


NEW BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


In crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 


THE CAPE AS I FOUND IT. By 


Beatrice M. Hicks. 
** Miss Hicks has an observant eye, and a quiet sense of humour, so that the very 
curious scenes she witnessed are made both interesting and amusing.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 
In crown 8vo. Cloth, illustrated, price 5s. 


TOM ANDREWS. A Story of Board School 


Life. By Arruur CuHanp.Er, Rector of Poplar, E. 
“* The story is interesting and inspiriting, and should carry out a useful mission.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





CASSELL & CO.’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 6s. 


CAMPAIGN PICTURES OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1899-1900. 


LETTERS FROM THE FRONT. . 





By A. G. HALES. 


Price 6s. 


THE TALE OF A FIELD HOSPITAL. 


Handsomely bound in leather, gilt top, with 14 Illustrations, 


By Freperick Treves, F.R.C.S. 


The First Edition of this remarkable Book was exhausted within a few days of its publication, and a Second Impression is now ready. 


The ATHENAZUM says: ‘‘ Mr. Treves, who has seen, easily surpasses Zola, who had only inquired, and as a picture of war this ‘tale’ may also rank with the ‘ Red Badge 


of Courage. 


The SPECTATOR says: “ Few, we should say, can read this book with dry eyes, but every one should read it.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 


16 Full-page Illustrations. 


Price gs. 


By the Rev. W. Tuckwett, M.A. With 


RECORD.—“ A more entertaining volume of its kind, or one dealing with a greater variety of personalities, has rarely been issued.” 


READY SHORTLY. Price 3s. 6d. 


PICTURES FROM CHINA. 


6o Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, and Notes. 


By Mrs. Bisnopr, F R.G.S. (Isabella Bird). 


With 


THE FINE ART GIFT BOOK. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


SONGS. OF NEAR AND FAR AWAY. 


numerous Coloured and other Illustrations. 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS. 


Photographs by C, KEARTON. 


UST |! UBLISHED. 


By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. 


Price 6s. 


With 


By Eva Ricnarpson, 


Price 5s. 


With roo Illustrations from 


UST PUBLISHED. 


THE PASSING OF THE DRAGON. 


Price 1s. 


By F. J. Ceacu. 


CASSELL & COMPANY (Ltd.), London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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